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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS THIS WINTER? 


Much, very much can be done, by teachers, parents and scholars, 
to place the common schools this winter on higher ground than they 
have occupied for many years back ; but as the Journal is mainly de- 
voted to enlist their livelier co-operation in the work of schvol im- 
provement, we shall not pursue this series of articles further. We 
are satisfied from the testimony of school committees and from some 
personal knowledge, that more of the causes which must co-operate 
to make good schools are at work this winter than at any former pe- 


riod. Ofthis we have already had occasion to speak, and shall do so 
againin allndina hriefe ot MM ates . 1 we tase 
counties. We will take this occasion to say, that the children can be 


more and more interested in the schools and in their own progress. 
This can be effected by making the school-room comfortable and 
attractive to them, and by enkindling in their hearts a love for study. 
Much can be done to this end by inducing parents and the friends of 
education to visit the schools and address suitable remarks from time 
totime to the children. Registers of attendance, behavior and reci- 
tations, accurately and regularly kept, and the weekly or monthly re- 
sults declared before the whole school, and reported to parents or 
guardians willdo much. Public meetings, or examinations, judi- 
ciously managed, with appropriate addresses and exercises have been 
found to operate very favorably. 

Parents must co-operate with the teachers. They must see that 
their children are regular and punctual in their attendance, furnished 
with suitable books, and comply with the requisitions of the school. 
They must make the acquaintance of the teacher, invite him to their 
fireside and their table, speak of him and his office with habitual re- 
spect, visit the school, and help to make it in every respect comfort- 
able and happy to him and their children. 

Teachers should give their undivided attention to their schools. 
The education of forty, fifty, and sixty children, is occupation enough 
for the body or mind of any teacher who enters upon his work from 
proper motives and with proper spirit. The pursuit of any other 
employment, or of college, academical, or professional studies, at 
the same time is in some measure a betrayal of trust. It is morally 
certain that by so doing he will neglect the school-room, lose all 
oversight of children out of school hours, omit that reading, study, 
and those parental visits which are requisite to his full successas a 
teacher. If he should do all that has been alluded to, he must deprive 
himself of needful recreation and rest and thus inflict serious injury 
on his own health. He is made of flesh and blood, and must be gov- 
erned by the laws of his own being. Even if his irregularities in 
reference to his meals, exercise and sleep, should not end in positive 
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sickness, they will make him irritable, drowsy and jaded, with no. 


thing of that freshness of miid and body shich if requ site any 
where, is indispensably so in the school.room, with all its ex- 
hausting, irritating and ever-recurring cares and duties. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS nezt summer. 

This is a question which has been put to us in several late 
communications, and which we beg leave to propose for the 
serious consideration of committees, teachers and parents. 
Much of the inefficiency of our common schools is traceable 
to the comparative neglect of the su ools, and of 
young children in both the summer and winter schools. The 
importance of beginning early and beginning right in the 
great work of developing the physical, intellectual and moral 
education of children is practically overlooked. In this place 
we can barely suggest that district committees, and districts 
should select a female teacher of the right character and qual- 
ifications immediately, and this teacher as far as practicable 
should be one who has had experience and already enjoys the 
confidence of the district. 

Those who propose to engage as teachers sould commence 
or continue the work of qualifying themselves as vigorously 
and systematically as possible, and in all their preparation 
have special reference to the best methodsof interesting, gov- 
erning, and instructing the younger children of a district. 
whe, Se Beda Lagmeyp we crey bi inrpreveantomihen 
schools at work in advancing upward and onward every other 
cause which aims to bless and purify society, should do some- 
thing toassist good female teachers tu become still better fitted 
for their work. There are many young women of moderate 
circumstances in every town who would rejoice to attend 
some respectable academy, or private school of a higher order, 
for a longer or a shorter period for the purpose of better quali- 
fying themselves for the business of instruction. The neces- 
sary means advanced by some liberal minded and liberal han- 
ded friends of education as a donation, or a loan to be refun- 
ded afterwards, would be of iasmense service to the cause, and 
if the teachers thus aided should be afterwards employed in 
the district to which such liberal friends belong, such advan- 
ces would be returned a thousand fold in the improved instruc- 
tion, manners and morals of the children. 

Trustees and instructors of academies and private schools 
should, if practicable make some arrangements to give a 
course of instruction to such as propose to engage in teaching 
this summer, and place the terms of tuition free or as low as 
possible. 

We are happy to state that something of this nature will be 
attempted in Hartford. Measures are now in progress to se- 
cure a course of instruction for such females as are already 
engaged to teach in the common schools next summer, similar 
to that provided for male teachers last autumn. Several of 
the best teachers and friends of education in this city have 
engaged to contribute tothe course. We hope that those 
females who may not be able to meet the expenses of a resi- 
dence here for the two or three months the course will con- 





tinue, will meet with ready and unobtrusive assistance in some 
christian, benevolent, or patriotic friend of education. 
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CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS IN IMPROVING COMMON 
SCHOOLS.~—CONTINUED. 


The writer has it much at heart to induce parents and 
guardians of youth, to make the experiment of visiting the 
public schools, and to notice the effect of doing this both on 
the teacher and scholars. A few visits made with the right 
spirit, and in a way to encourage the teacher, will soon con- 
vince those who have been negligent in this respect, how 
much they have failed in performing an important duty. 

Great care should be taken, however, to act wisely. Do 
not begin with finding fault,—with detecting errors and de- 
ficiences, and pointing out the remedies. Reserve this, if it 
is necessary, to a somewhat later period of intercourse with 
the teacher, and then let it be done in a delicate and respect- 
ful manner, so as not to wound his feelings, or to run any 
risk of lowering him in the estimation of the scholars. With 
regard, indeed, to most things in which he is deficient, a pri- 
vate interview for this purpose is far preferable. In adminis- 
tering counsel, every thing depends upon the time and man- 
ner of doing it; and no observer of human nature but must 
have noticed how differently the same individual will receive 
admonition according as the occasion, and the mode of giving 
it may be appropriate or not, and the person who imparts it 
exercises a kind and conciliatory, or a dogmatical and over- 
bearing spirit. Some individuals can say almost any thing 
in the way of advice, or even reproof to others, without giv- 
ing offence, and so as to produce the most salutary impressions. 
If the teacher of your school needs to have counsel with re- 
gard to any considerable defects in the performance of his du- 
ty, let the task of giving it devolve on some such individual. 

When you visit the school, not only drop a few judicious 
the appearance of flattery, to encourage the teacher, but do 
the same thing, also, with regard to the scholars. Some re- 
marks of this kind will let both see that you do not come as 
mere censors, to spy out faults, and to criticise all that is going 
on for the sake of administering rebuke. You will be regard- 
ed as a friend, and at the close of your first visit, or perhaps 
more favorably at your second or third, you can begin to ad- 
vise the scholars freely on the points in their conduct which 
need it, and to tell them of their faults and the remedies, sv 
as to produce the reformation that is desirable. 

Be careful, too, in all that you say and do, to recognize the 
teacher as presiding over the affairs of the school. Even 
members of school committees, and school visiters, should do 
this. He is placed there, and clothed with offical authority 
for this purpose. Honor his office in the view of those whom 
you require to sumbit to his government. Let him feel, and 
his scholars distinctly see, that if you actat all in his capacity 
in the way of imparting instruction or advice to those under 
his care, it is with his consent, and a due deference to his 
authority. A contrary course, which is sometimes pursued 
with as little wisdom as delicacy of feeling, is one of the 
surest methods to diminish the respect which the teacher 
should receive from his scholars, and without which he will 
sadly fail in the successful management of kis school. 


T. H. G. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN. 
By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. 
NO 2. HOWgTHE HoUsE 1s BUILT. Concluded. 
When the blood, (made up from our food, in the manner 


formerly described, and carried from the lungs, where it is 
finished, to the heart,) has been sent out by the heart through 


a large pipe, with its hundreds and thousands of branches, to 
all parts of the body, and particles have been taken out of it to 
form or reform all the various parts through which it passes, it 
becomes more or less impoverished, as one might say, and 
needs to be furnished with a new recruit of richer particles.— 
Besides, its better particles are not only more or less taken out, 
but bad particles, in the form of various sorts of impurities, 
have been commingled with it. Physiologists speak of it, in 
these circumstances, as being loaded with carbon; but what- 
ever it may contain, it is certainly very impure, and unless it 
were purified in some way, would soon injure our health, if 
not even poison the delicate tissues of our bodies. I say, there- 
fore, that after having been sent out by the arteries through 
all parts of the body, and having been rendered unfit, in this 
way, for the support of hea!th and life, it comes back to the 
lungs, and is scattered, as it were, by means of a thousand 
little branches of the veins it comes in, all over the sides of the 
little air cells with which I have already told you the lungs 
abound, where it is changed from a dark Wiowntah red color, to 
a brighter red, and at the same time purified. What the 
chemical nature of this change is, precisely, I will not under- 
take to determine. Some think it consists in the blood getting 
rid uf its superfluous carbon, and acquiring new oxygen. But 
whatever may be the nature of the change, I say again, it is 
purified, and refitted to go the round of the circulation once 
more, and to convey, every where, along with the new made 
blood which accompanies it, newer and richer particles, and 
new warmth and vitality. 

You may now see why it is the more the lungs are expand- 
ed, internally, the better it is for our health. You perceive 
that the larger the air cells, or the more they are distended 
with air, the more readily this air can act upon the blood to 
produce the desired change. ey 

But how are capacious lungs to be obtained? This is an 
important question, and deserves to be answered in a serious 
manner. 

Some are born with lungs much larger than others; but a 
still wider difference of size in these organs, arises from our 
employments and habits. Those who sing much, speak much, 
thie open air, Wilf he VikEly to nave TAMER a Pe Whe fetes ie 
while persons who use no exercise, or who breathe confined 
air, donot. Females brought up in our factories, in some in- 
stances, though of adult age, have lungs which will hardly 
contain two quarts of air, and those of males, in the same cir- 
cumstances, not more than three. The lungs of farmers, and 
sawyers, and blacksmiths, and soldiers, often contain more 
than a gallon, and some more than five quarts. The average 
capacity of the lungs of soldiers and sawyers, may be put down 
at about a gallon. 

J have said that the more the lungs are expanded, internal- 
ly, by having free and unrestrained motion, the better for 
health. There is, however, one condition necessary, which 
is, that the air which is inhaled be pure. Pure air contains 
about four-fifths nitrogen, or innutritious or waste air, and one- 
fifth oxygen, or vital air. Now there is seldom, if ever, any 
more than a fifth ~ oxygen in the air we breathe, but there 
may, sometimes, be too [ittle of it,—indeed there often is. 

Should there be more than one fifth oxygen in the air we 
breathe, it would not seem to hurt us at first; for in fact we 
should experience, for a short time, the most delightful sensa- 
tions. Soon, however, the excitement would pass away; or 
if it did not pass away, it would wear us out. It would be 
too strong for us, and would waste, too soon, our vital strength 
and power. A mouse confined in a jar where there is nothing 
but oxygen gas,—for such cruel experiments have been tried— 
soon expires. It is almost like taking a considerable quantit 
of spirits; it makes us feel nicely a little while, out like all 
other things which make us feel well, not by giving us real 
strength, but only by affecting our brain and nervous system, 
(as not only spirits of all sorts, but wine, beer, coffee, tea, to- 
bacco, opium, &c.,) in time enough it will destroy us. 

The exhilarating gas, as it is called, which is sometimes ad- 
ministered to people by lecturers who come along through our 
towns and cities, contains a much larger proportion of oxygen 
than one fifth. Those who exhibit it, and wish to make peo- 
ple inhale it, say it is not hurtful, and perhaps they are weak 
enough tothink so. But do not believe them. It will hurt 





every person who inhales it, more or less. 
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In common cases, however, as I have already said, we do 
not find too much oxygen in the air; though we very often 
find too much nitrogen, and what is still worse, a quantity of 
carbonic acid gas. For whether the dark, foul, impure blood 
of the veins really gives out carbon or not, as it comes along 
through the lungs and is purified, one thing is certain, which 
is, that carbonic acid gas is certainly made in the lungs, and 
is continually expelled when we expel the air, at every suc- 
cessive breath. As soon as it is expelled, if the air around us 
is not confined, and is of a proper temperature, it escapes, first 
by rising a little way, as heated air is apt to do, and next b 
falling to the floor, or ground, because it is heavier, when cool, 
than common air is. 

Those persons, therefore, as will be obvious to all who reflect 
upon the subject, who live much in the open air, will be able 
to avoid breathing this carbonic acid gas over again, while 
those who are in hot or close rooms, will be liable to inhale it, 
and have it on their lungs the second time. This is very bad 
indeed for them ; and if they inhale very much of it, may make 
them sick. Indeed persons who are shut up in a tight room, 
where the air cannot circulate, may be made sick, and may 
even die, in a very few hours. We make carbonic acid gas 
enough, in breathing, to spoil a gallon of aira minute, or about 
a hogshead an hour; so that the air of a small tight room 
would very soon be all spoiled. 

It is of exceeding great importance to human health and 
happivess, that we always inhale pure air. We should be, as 
much as possible, out of doors, and in motion. Our rooms 
when we are obliged to occupy them long, should be well 
aired or veatilated; not our sitting rooms only, but all our 
rooms, especially our sleeping rooms. If they are not so, our 
health will soon suffer. Few persons, very few indeed, al- 
ways breathe pure air. 

When people read in books of the motion of the chest, or 
hear lecturers speak of it, they are apt to think only of that 
motion by which the body is bent to the right or to the left, or 
backward or forward. But as I have attempted to make it ap- 
pear, the chest has a more important motion than all this.— 
This consists in its heaving and swelling motion. Now any 
thing which disturbs this sort of motion, is as injurious, if not 
More su, han Vicacting Lad ats , Vaty 18 UVES sete at wrey we mane 
people outright. For while bad air poisons us through the 
medium of the thin air cells of the lungs, any thing which 
compresses the chest on the outside, and prevents it from en- 
larging so as to take in a full supply of good air, and thus per- 
mits the impurities of the blood in the veins to gu round and 
round through the heart to all parts of the body, every four or 
five minutes, poisoning wherever they go, and slowly but al- 
most inevitably destroying us. + 

Does any one ask what there is which thus compresses the 
chest? I answer, some employments do it. There are per- 
sons who sit in such a position at their tables or writing desks, 
that the chest is confined or cramped, and the blood is not as 
fully charged as it should be. Engravers and turners, and 
men who sit much a great part of the day, at almost any em- 
ployment, and even students, are very apt to experience the 
evils of confining or compressing the chest. For I say again, 
the chest ought to be entirely uncompressed, and wholly free. 
No person, in writing or laboring, ought to rest his breast 
against his desk or bench; nor is there usually neg Senay of it. 
Ican write a great deal easier—and so can any body else— 
who will try it, and accustom themselves to it, for sitting up 
straight. Let every one who reads this, make the experiment. 
Employments which lead us to sit in a crouching posture, as 
shoemaking or tailoring, are also very apt to prove injurious 
and unhealthy. 


All dress which presses upon the chest, is wrong. Young 
fools, sometimes, as I am told, have their 
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should press upon the chest with more than its own natural 
weight. Infants, used to be swathed too tightly, when first 
born ; and some are so still. This is particularly unfortunate; 
for if no body else has free motion of the chest, it is indispen- 
sable to infants. 

I have only one idea more to present, at the present time. 
You will remember that I told you the lungs rest on the mid- 
riff, or diaphragm, a thick membrane, which separates them 
from the stomach, and liver, and intestines. Now all com- 
pression of the chest compels the lungs, when we breathe, to 
push down the diaphragm much more than is natural; and 
this crowds the stomach and intestines, especially if they are 
full and distended. This interferes with digestion; and the 
chyme and chyle, of which I said so much on a former occa- 
sion, are not apt to be well elaborated. So that the blood is 
injured in two ways by every form of compressing the chest ; 
first, by not being well formed; and secondly, by not being 
well changed, or reformed, after it has become impure. 

In my next, I shall endeavor to tell you something about 
the skin; a part of the human machinery which, though no- 
body thinks much of it, is exceedingly curious, and in some of 
its offices or functions, exceedingly important. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 
BY CALVIN E. STOWE, D. D. 


IV. Course of Instruction. 
2. The philosophy of mind, particularly in reference to its sus- 
ceptibility of receiving impressions from mind. 
The teacher should learn, at least, not to spoil by his awkward 
handling what Nature has made wel! ; he should know how to pre- 
serve the intelleetual and moral powers in a healthful condition, if he 
be not capable of improving them. But, through ignorance of the 
nature of the mind, and its susceptibilities, how often are a teacher’s 
most industrious efforts worse than thrown away—perverting and de- 
stoying rather than improving! Frequently, also, the good which 
is gained by judicious efforts in one direction is counteracted by a 
mistaken course in another. 
Under this head there should be a complete classification of the 
sources of influence, a close analysis of the peculiar nature and 
causes of each, and of its applicability to educational purposes.— 
miited, with a ‘Similar analysis, and directions for avoiuing them.— 
It appears to me that there are some valuable discoveries yet to be 
made in this branch of knowledge ; and that, for the purposes of ed. 
ucation, the powers of the mind are susceptible of a classification 
much better than that which has hitherto been adopted. / 
3. The peculiarities of intellectual and moral development in 
children, as modified by sex, parental character, wealth or poverty, 
city or country, family government, indulgent or severe, fickle or 
steady, &c. : 
These diversities all exist in every community, and exert a most 
important influence on the developments of children; and no teach. 
ercan discharge his duties diligently and thoroughly without recog- 
nizing this extensive class of influences. The influence of sex is 
one of the most obvious, and no successful teacher, I believe, ever 
manages the boys and girls of his school in precisely the same man. 
ner. Butother sources of influences are no less important. Parental 
character is ene. Parents of high-minded end honerable feeling, will 
be likely to impart something of the same spirit to their children — 
Such children may be easily governed by appeals to their sense of 
character, and perhaps ruined by the application of the rod. 
If parents are mean-spirited and selfish, great allowance should be 
made for the failings of their children, and double diligence em- 
ployed to cultivate in them a sense of honor. 
The different circumstances of wealth and poverty produce great 
differences in children. The rich child generally requires restraint, 
the poor one, encouragement. When the poor are brought in con- 
tact with the rich, it is natural that the former should feel somewhat 
sensitive as to the distinctions which may obtain between them and 
their fellows; and in such cases special pains should be taken to 
shield the sensibilities of the poor child against needless wounds, and 


parietal Lr some aan a ‘stays, |make him feel thatthe poverty for which he is no way blameable is 
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females, even now, is very injurious. Even the bones them- 


the reverse of this take place, to the great injury of the character 


selves, ye ribs and breastbone,) become distorted and injur-| poh of the poor and the rich! Surely it is misfortune enough to the 


ed; and sometimes in a very great degree. 
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Instead of compressing th 


suffering child that he has to bear the ills arising from ignorance or 


ungs, in the least possible de-| negligence, vice or poverty, in his parents; and the school should 


gree, by our clothes, it should always hang loose from the|be a refuge for him, where he can improve himself and be happy. 


shoulders ; or at most, be loosely buttoned around us, or fas- 


Again, city and country produce diversities in children almost as 
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dent, quick, glowing temperament of the female; country children 
jean more to the cooler, steadier, slower development of the male. 
City children are more excitable ; by the circumstances in which they 
are placed, their feelings are kept in more constant and rapid motion, 
they are more easily moved to do good, and have stronger temptation 
to evil; while country children, less excitable, less rapid in their ad. 
vances towards either good or evil, present, in their peculiarities, a 
broad and solid foundation for characters of stable structure and en- 
during usefulness. ‘Though human nature is every where the same 
and schools present the same general characteristics; yet the good 
country teacher, if he remove to the city, and would be equally suc- 
cessful there, will find it necessasy to adopt several modifications of 
his former arrangements. 

Many other circumstances give rise to diversities no less impor- 
tant. f is the business of the Teachers’ Seminary to arrange and 
classify these modifying influences, and give to the pupil the advan- 
tages of an anticipated experience in respect to his method of pro. 
ceeding in regard to them. No one will imagine that the teacher is 
to let his pupils see that he recognizes such differences among them ; 
he should be wise enough to keep his own ccunsel, and deal with 
each individual in such manner as the peculiar circumstances of each 
may render most productive of good. 

4. The science of education in general, and full illustration of the 
difference between education and mere instruction. 

€cience, in the modern acceptation of the term, is a philosophical 
classification and arrangement of all the facts which are observed in 
respect to any subject, and an investigation from these facts of the 
principles which regulate their occurrence. Education affords ita 
facts, and they are as numerous and as deeply interesting as the facts 
of any other science; these facts are as susceptable of as philosophi- 
cal a classification and arrangement as the facts of chemistry or as- 
tronomy ; and the principles which regulate their occurrence are as 
appropriate and profitable a subject of investigation as the principles 
of botany or zoology, or vf politics or morals. I know it has been 
said by some, that education is not a science, and cannot be reduced 
to scientific principles; but they who talk thus either make use of 
words without attaching to them any definite meaning, or they con- 
found the idea of education with that of the mere art of teaching.— 
Even in this sense the statement is altogether erroneous, as will be 
shown under the next head. 

The teacher should be acquainted with these facts, with their 
classification, their arrangment and principles, before he enters on 
the duties of his profession ; or he is like the surgeon who would 


operate on the human body before he has studied anatomy, or the | 


attorney who would caro BUC Weiore be has mada himeslf 
is a common error to confound education with mere instruction ; 

an error so common, indeed, that many writers on the subject use 
the words as nearly, if not entirely, synonymous. Instruction, how- 
ever, comprehends but a very small part of the general idea of edu- 
cation. Education includes all the extraneous influences which 
combine to the formation of intellectual and moral character; while 
instruction is limited to that which is directly communicated from 
one mind to another. ‘ Education and instruction (says Hooker) 
are the means, the one by use, the other by precept, to make our 
natuial faculty of reason both the better and the sooner io judge 
rightly between truth and error, good and evil.” A man may be. 
come well educated, though but poorly instructed as was the case 
with Pascal and Franklin, and many others equally illustrious ; but 
if a man is well instrucied, he cannot without some great fault of 
his own, fail to acquire a good education. Instruction is mostly the 
work of others; education depends mainly onthe use which we 
ourselves make of the circumstances by which we are surrounded. 
The mischiefs of defective instruction may often be repaired by our 
«wn subsequent og but a gap left down in the line of our edu. 
cation Is not so easily put up, after the upportunity has once passed by. 
5. The art of od oon 1 : payee 
The art of teaching, itis true, is not a science, and cannot be Jearn- 
ed by theoretic study alone, without practice. The model-school 
is appropriately the place for the acquisition of this art by actual 
practice; but, like all the rational arts, it rests on scientific princi- 
ples. The theoretical instruction, therefore, in this branch, will be 
limited mainly to a development of the principles on which it is 
founded ; while the application of those principles will be illustrated 
and the art of teaching acquired, by instructing in the model.school 
under the care of the professors, and subject to their direction and 
remarks. The professor assigns to the pupil his class in the model.- 


6. The art of governing children, with special reference to thé 
imparting and keeping alive of a feeling of love for children. 

Children can be properly governed only by affection, and affec. 
tion, rightly directed, is all-powerful for this purpose. A school 
| governed without love is a gloomy, mind killing place ; it is like a 
| nursery of tender blossoms filled with an atmosphere of frost and 


lice. Affection is the natural magnet of the mind in childhood ; the 
child’s mind is fitted by its Creator to be moved by a mother’s love; 
and cold indifference or stern lovelessness repels and freezes it. In 
governing children there isno substitute for affection, and God never 
intended there should be any. 

General rules can be given for the government of a school; the 
results of experience can be treasured up, systematized, and impar. 
ted ; the candidate for the teacher’s office can be exercised to close 
observation, patience and self.control; and all these are essential 
branches of instruction inthe art of governing. Still, if there be 
no feeling of love for children, all this will not make a good school. 
governor. There is great natural diversity in individuals in regard 
to this, asin all other affections; yet every one whom God has fitted 
to be a parent has the elements of this affection, and these elements 
are susceptible of development and improvement. 

7. History of education, including an accurate outline of the edu. 
cational systems of different ages and nations; the circumstances 
which gave rise to them ; the principles on which they were foun. 
ded; the ends which they aimed to accomplish; their successes 
and failures, their permanency and changes; how far they influenced 
individual and national character ; how far any of them might have 
originated in premeditated plan on the part of their founders; 
whether they secured the intelligence, virtue, and happiness of the 
people. or otherwise, with the causes, &c. 

To insure success in any pursuit, the experience of our predeces. 
sors is justly considered a valuable, and generally en indispensable 
aid. What should we think of one who claimed tobe a p:ofound 
politican while ignorant of the history of political science ; while 
anacquainted with the origin of governments, the causes which 
have modified their forms and influences, the changes which have 
taken place inthem, the different effects produced by various sys. 
tems under diverse influences, and of the thousand combinat‘ons 
in which the past treasures wisdom for the future? What should 
we think of the lawyer who knew nothing of the history of law? or 
of the astronomer, ignorant of the history of astronomy? In every 
science and every art we recognize the value of its appropriate his. 
tory; and there is not a single circumstance that gives value to such 
history, which does not apply, in all its force, to the history of edu. 
| 8 PARred™ HhnBHP YR’; ThEPe ie RS R'WORK devSted to the subject mn 
| the English language ; and very few, indeed, which contain even 
j Rotices or hints to guide one’s inquiries on this deeply-interesting 

theme. I wish some of those writers who complain that education 
is a hackneyed subject, a subject so often and sv much discussed 
that nothing new remains to be said upon it, would turn their inqui- 
ries in this direction, and I think they will find much, and that too of 
the highest utility, which willbe entirely new to the greater part 
even of the reacting population. 

Man has been aa educator ever since he became civilized. A 
great variety of systems of public instruction have been adopted 
and sustained by law, which have produced powerful and enduring 
influences ; and are we to set sail on this bonndless ocean entirely 
ignorant of the courses, and soundirgs, and discoveries of our pre- 
decessors ? 

The Hebrew nation, in its very origin, was subjected to a pre- 
meditated and thoroughiy systematized course of national instruc. 
tion, which produced the most wonderful influence, and laid the 
foundation for that peculiar hardiliood and determinateness of char- 
acter, which have made them the astonishment ofall ages, a miracle 
among nations. A full development of this system, and a careful 
illustration of the particulars which gave it its peculiar strength, and 
of the circumstances which perverted it from good to evil, which 
turned strength into the force of hate, and perseverance into obsti- 
nacy, would be a most valuable contribution to the science of gen- 
eral educatien. The ancient Persians and Hindoos had ingenious 
and thoroughly-digested systems of public instruction, entirely 
diverse from each other, yet each wonderfully efficacious in its own 
peculiar way. The Greeks were a busily educating people, and 
great varieties of systems sprung up in their different states and 
under their different masters, all of them ingenious, most of them 
effective, and some of them characterized by the highest excellences. 








school, he observes his manner of teaching, and notices its excel- 
lences and defects ; and after the class is dismissed, and the stu- 
dent is with him alone, or in company only with his fellow-studente, 
he commends what he did well, shows him how he might have | 
made the imperfect better, and the erroneous correct, pointing out, | 
as he proceeds, the application of theoretic principles to practice, | 
that the lessons in the medel-school may be really an illustration of | 
all that has been taught in the Teachers’ Seminary. 


Systems which we cannot and ought not imitate, may be highly use- 
ful as warnings, and to prevent our trying experiments which have 
been often tried before, and failed to be useful. The Chinese, for 
example, have had for ages a system which is peculiarly and strictly 
national; its object has always been to make them Chinese, and 
nothing else ? it has fully answered the purpose intended ; and what 
has been the result? A nation of machines, a people of patterns, 


| made to order ; a get of men and Women wound up like clocks, to 
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goina certain way, and for a certain time, with minds wonderfully 
nice and exact in certain little things; but as stiff, as unsusceptible 
of expansion, as incapable of originating thought, or deviating from 
the beaten track, as one of their own graven images is of naviga. 
ting a ship. In short they are very much such a people as the 
Americans might become in a few centuriees, if some amiable en. 
thusiasts could succeed in establishing what they are pleased to de. 
nominate a system exclusively American. Education, to be useful 
mast be expansive, must be universal ; the mind must not be trained 
to run in one narrow channel ; it must understand that human beings 
have thought, and felt, and acted, in other countries than its own; 
that the results of preceding efforts have their value, and that all 
light is not confined to its own little Goshen. 

When a science has become fixed as to its principles, when its 
facts are ascertained and well settled, then its history is generally 
witten. Why, then, have we no history of education in our lan- 
guige. Simply because the science of education, with us, is yetin 
itsinfancy ; because, so far from being a hackneyed or an exhausted 
sbject, on which nothing new remains to be said, its fundamental 
principles are not yet so ascertained as to become the basis of a 
fixed science. It cannot be pretended that there are no materials for 
the composition of such a history. We are not destitute of infor- 
nation respecting the educational systems of the most ancient 
utions, as the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Carthaginians ; 
md in respect to the Hindoos, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Chinese, the modern Europeans, the materials for their 
educational history are nearly as ample as those for their civil his. 
tory; and the former is quite as important tothe educator as the 
later is tothe civilian. The brief and imperfect but highly interest. 
ing sketches given by Sharon Turner in his history of England, afford 
uficient proof of my assertion; and they are toa full history of 
Tnglish education, as.he first streaks of dawn to the risen sun. 
Should Teachers’ Seminaries do nothing else than excite a taste 
ud afford the materials for the successful pursuit of this branch of 
tudy only, they would more than repay all the cost of their establish. 
ment and maintenince. Systems of education which formed and 
tnined such minds as arose in Egypt, in Judea, in Greece, systems 
uder whose influence such men as Moses and Isaiah, Solon, and 
Plato, and Paul, received those first impressions which has such 
commanding power over their mighty intellects, may afford to us 
may valuable sug ions. several tani--~ +- pape yids 
ane Mrs as pahicetatiy aan y of notice ina history of those 
wstems, are too obviously important to require a separate illustra- | 
tion. 

3, The rules of health and the laws of physical development. | 
The care of the body while we are in this world is not less impor- 
tant than the culture of the mind; for, asa general fact, n> mind 
en work vigorously in a feeble ard comfortless body ; and when 
the forecastie of a vessel sinks, the cabin must soon follow. The 
tducating period of youth is the time most critical to health; and 
the peculiar excitements and temptations of a course of study, add 
greatly to the natural dangers of the forming and develop ng season 
dflife. Teachers, therefore, especially, should understand the 
nles of health, and the laws of physical development ; and it is im. 
pasible that they should understand them, unless they devote some 
lime to their study. What a ruinous wase of comfort, of strength, 
iind of life, has there been in our educational establishments, in 
consequence of the ignorance and neglect of teachers on this point! 
And how seldom is this important branch of study ever thought of 

is necessary qualification for the office of teacher! = 

Asit is a most sacred duty of the teacher to preserve uninjured the 
powers of the mind, and keep them in a healthful condition, so itis no | 
les his duty to take the same care of the physical powers. The body | 
tould not only be kept in health, but its powers should be developed 
ud improved with as much care as is devoted to the improvement 
of the mind, that all the capabilities of the man may be brought out | 
nd ited for active duty. But can one know how to do this if he | 
everlearns? And will he be likely to learn, unless he has oppor. 
wity of learning? Itis generaily regarded as the province of | 
eichers to finish out and improve on Nature’s plan ; but if they can | 
llbe brought to understand their profession so well as not to mar 
ind spoil what nature made right, it will be a great improvement on 
the present condition of education in the world. 

§. Dignity and importance of the teachers office. - 

Self.respect, and a consciousness of doing well, are essential to 
©mfortand success in any honorable calling ; especially in one sub. 











cto so many external depressions, one so little esteemed and so 
Poorly rewarded by the world at large, as that of the teacher. No 
laiion of so great importance has probably ever been so slightly 
“imated ; and the fault has been partly in the members of the pro- 
esion itself. ‘They have not estimated their official importance 
ficiently high ; they have given a tacit assent to the superficial 
tdgment of the world; they have hung loosely on the profession, 
ndtoo ofien abandoned it the first opportunity. They ought early 
understand that their profession demands the strongest efforts of 








their whole lives ; that no employment can be more intimately con- 
nected with the progress and general welfare of society ; that the 
best hopes and tenderest wishes of parents and of nations depend 
on their skill and fidelity ; and that an incompetent or unworthy dis- 
charge of the duties of their office brings the community into the 
condition of anembattled host when the standard bearer faileth. If 
teachers themselves generally had a clear and definite conception 
of the immensely-resposible place they occupy ; if they were skilled 
in the art of laying these conceptions vividly before the minds of 
the people among whom they labor, it would produce a great influ- 
ence on the profession itself, by bringing it under the pressure of a 
mightier motive, and cause all classes of people more clearly to un- 
derstand the inestimable worth of the good teacher, and make them 
more willing to honor and rewaid him. And this, too, would be the 
surest method of ridding the profession of such incumbents as area 
disgrace to it, and an obstacle to its elevation and improvement. 
Julius Cesar was the first of the Romans who honored schvol-teach- 
ers by raising them to the rank of Roman citizens, and in no act of 
his life did he more clearly manifest that peculiar sagacity for which 
he was distinguished, 

10. Special religious obligations of teachers in respect to benevo-. 
lent devotedness to the intellectual and moral welfare of society, 
_— of entire self-control, purity of mind, elevation of character, 

c. 
The duties of the teacher are scarcely less sacred or less delicate 
than those of the minister of religion. In several important respects 
he stands in a similar relation to society; and his motives and en- 
couragements to effort must, toa considerable extent, be of the 
same class. It is not to be expected that teaching will ever become 
generally a lucrative profession, or that many will enter it for 
, mere love of money, or that, if any should enter it from such a mo. 

tive, they would ever be very useful in it All teachers ought to 
| have a comfortable support, and a competency for the time of sick. 
ness and old age; but what ought to be and what is, in such a world 
| as this, are often very different things. Ii a competency is gained 
, by teaching, very few will ever expect to grow rich by it. Higher 
‘Motives than the love of wealth must actuate the teacher in the 
choice of his profession, and animate him in the performance of its 
laborious duties. Such motives as the love of doing good, and pe: 


culiar affection. fagidess of the “world; and these emotions, by a 
proper kind of culture, are susceptible of increase, till they become 
the predominant and leading desires. The teacher who has little 
benevolence, and little love forchildren, must be a miserable being, 





' as well as a very poor teacher ; but one who has these propensities 


strongly developed, and is not ambitious of distinction in the world 
of vanity and noise, but seeks his happiness in doing good, is among 
the happiest of men; and some of the most remarkable instances of 
healthy and cheerful old age are found among school teachers. As 
examples, I would mention old Ezekiel Cheever, who taught school 
in New England for seventy one years without interruption, and 
died in Boston in the year 1708, at the advanced age of ninety. 
three ; or to Dr. G. F. Dinter, now living at Konigsberg in Prussia, 
in the eightieth year of his age. Indeed, the ingenious author of 
Hermippus Redivivus affirma, that the breath of beloved children 
preserves the bencvolent school master’s health, as salt keeps flesh 
from putrefaction. In Prussia, school-teachers generally enter on 
their profession at the age of twenty-two or twenty-five, and the 
average term of service among the forty thousand teachers there 


| employed is over thirty years, making the average duration ofa 


teacher’s life there nearly sixty years; a greater longevity than can 
be found in any profession in the United States. Many teachers 
continue in the active discharge of their official duties more than 
fifty years; and the fiftieth anniversary of their induction to office is 
celebrated by a festival, and honored by a present from government. 

The other qualities mentioned, self-control, purity of mind, eleva- 
tion of character, are so obviously essential to a teacher’s useful. 
ness, that they require no comment. We need only remark, that 
these are morai qualities, and can be cultivated only by moral means; 
that they are religious qualities, and must be excited and kept alive 
by religious motives. Will any one here raise the cry, Sectarian- 
ism, Church and State? I pity the poor bigot, or the nariow-souled 
unbeliever, who can form no idea of religious principle, except as a 
sectarian thing ; who is himself so utterly unsusceptible of enno. 
bling emotions, that he cannot even conceive it possible that any 
man should have a principle of virtue and piety superior to all external 
forms, and untrammelled by metaphysical systems. From the aid 
of such men we have nothing to hope in the cause of sound educa- 
tion ; and their hostility we may as well encounter in one form as 
another, provided we make sure of the ground on which we stand, 
and hold up the right principles in the right shape. in 

11. The influence which the school should exert on civilization 
ard the progress of society. ; ‘ 

It requires no great sagacity to perceive, that the school is one 
cf the most important parts of the social machine, especially in 
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modern times, when it is fast acquiring for itself the influence which 
was wielded by the pulpit some two centuries ago, and which, ata 
more recent period, has been obtained by the periodical press. As 
the community becomes separated into sects, which bigotry and in. 
tolerance force into subdivisions still more minute, the influence of 
the pulpit is gradually circumscribed ; but no such causes limit the 
influence of the school. Teachers need only understand the posi- 
tion they occupy, and act in concert, to make the school the most 
effective element of modern civilization, not excepting even the 
periodical press. Avsource of influence so immense, and which 
draws so deeply on the destinies of men, ought to be thoroughly in. 
vestigated and considered, especially by those who make teaching 
their profession. Yet 1 know not, in the whole compass of Eng- 
lish literature, a single work on the subject, notwithstanding that 
education is so worn-out a theme, that nobody can say anything new 
on it. 

“Pa. The elements of Latin, together with the German, French 
and Spanish languages. 

The languages of Europe have received most of their refinement 
and their science through the medium of the Latin; and so largely 
are they indebted to this tongue, that the elements of it are necessa- 
ry as a foundation to the study of the modern languages. That the 
German should be understood by teachers, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and the Western States generally, is obvious from 
the fact, that more than half the school districts contain German 
parents and children, who are best approached through the medium 
of their own tongue; and the rich abundance and variety of educa- 
tional literature in this language, greater, I venture to say, than in 
all other languages together, render it an acquisition of the highest 
importance to every teacher. In the present state of the commer- 
cial world one cannot be said to have acquired a business education 
without a knowledge of French; while our intimate relations with 
Mexico and South America render the Spanish valuable to us, and 
indeed, in the Western country, almost indispensable. The mental 
discipline which the study of these languages gives is of the most 
valuable kind, and the collateral information acquired while learn- 
ing them is highly useful. Though a foreign tongue is a difficult 
acquisition for an adult, it is very easy forachild. 1n the Rhine 
provinces of Germany, almost every child learns, without effort, 

, andin the commercial cities, English 
five different languages merely by the ear. I do not suppose that 
the modern languages will soon become a regular branch ef study 
in all our common schools; still, many, who depend on those schools 
for their education, desire to study one or more of them, and they 
ought to have the opportunity ; and if we would make our common 
schools our best schools, as they surely ought to be, the teachers 
must be capable of giving instructicn in some of these languages, 

I have thus endeavored to give a brief view of the course of study 
which should be pursued in a Teachers’ Seminary, and this, I sup- 
pose, in itself, affords a strong and complete argument to establish 
the necessity of such an institution. A few general considerations 
in favor of this object will now be adduced. 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


We hope that all the teachers in this State will give this 
subject some attention during the interesting season now coni- 
mencing, when thousands of children and youth are assem- 
bling for another period of instruction. We earnestly request 
instructors, school visiters, and parents to exert themselves to 
have singing introduced into their schools. While we refer 
them to several of the former numbers of this journal, for sug- 
gestions on the utility of teaching children this agreeable 
branch, and descriptions of some of the simplest methods of 
elementary instruction in it, we would add here a tew remarks 
on certain principles which are adopted by the ,Germans, and 
to some extent, introduced into our own country. 

In the first place, however, we would make a few remarks 
on the considerations by which this plan is reeommended.— 
Whoever has attempted to teach music must be ready to con, 
fess that complete success in bringing pupils to a ready practi- 
cal use of the scientific principles, is very rarely attained. It 
1s So easy to sing by ear, and that the reading of the notes is 
dispensed with, because labor and care are necessary to acquire 
the ability. The “raising and falling of the eight notes” may 
be soon acquired by most pupils, at any age; and the defini- 
tions and rules given by the teacher, or in books, are learnt by 





many : but, instead of the practical and independent use of 
these by each person for his own guide, a course of singing 
by ear generally commences with the early lessons, which of- 
ten follows through life. The consequence is, that, of the 
many thousands who sing, probably not as many hundreds 
could sing at first sight even a very simple melody. This 
fundamental defect will be found pervading almost all classes 
of singers and players in our country; and, of course, it be- 
comes an interesting question with every friend of thorough 
instruction, how can an improvement be made ? 

The advocates of the German method say, that we teach 
names more than things: that is, terms expressing sounds, 
and what relates to sounds, to pupils who have not been taught 
by experience the ideas which those terms represent. The 
Germans begin with calling each note in the scale, at concert 
pitch, by a distinct name: that is, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, se, do. 
They then practice the pupil long on these names in connec- 
tion with their appropriate sounds, until they can recognize 
them with readiness. The English and French, contrary to 
this plan, call the same sounds by the letters of the alphabet, 
while they name the key note of the major scale do, the next 
above it, re, the next mi, &c., going up in the same order. It 
is important to keep this difference in view, to understand dis- 
tinctly the following explanatio is cf the German method. 

In the next place, the semi-tones are called by names alter- 
ed a little from the notes from which we consider them as 
formed by flats or sharps. Thus do sharp is called don, and 
do flat dor ; re sharp ren, and re flat rer. Thus each sound 
has a name of its own; and this, it is supposed, gives a pupil 
a more proper as well as a more distinct impression of it.— 


*--s—in it ie that even voung pupils, accustomed to this kind 
of practice often display an accurate recollection of pitch, 


while, the common methods have nothing at all in them to fix 
itin the memory. They atthe same time make at least an 
equal proficiency in the knowledge of intervals and time; and 
and are behind pupils taught on the old methods only in the 
names and definitions of such signs and terms, as may have 
been presented to the latter. We say “the names and def- 
nitions of such signs and terms :” for, although a small pro- 
portion of pupils thus taught may be found who practically 
apply them, the great majority, it is generally conceded, do not 
progress so far in some months or even years. Besides, it has 
been affirmed that the practice of repeating definitions and 
looking upon emblems without understanding them is an in- 
jurious practice ; and that it is more difficult to reduce to good 
habits pupils aceustomed to bad ones, than to train novices 
from the first elements. 

The German principles of instruction in music, which we 
have attempted here in some degree to explain, have been but 
little taught in the United States. Mr. Ives, an eminent in- 
structor in New York, gives them decided preference ; and 
has published a Solfegge, or set of elementary lessons, for the 
use of his pupils, founded upon them. He maintains, tbat, 
after sufficient practice on pitch and intervals, pupils become 
familiar with various modulations, or changes of key, and 
readily fall in with them io performance; and are well pre- 
pared to understand the meaning of definitions and rules, when 
the teacher comes to speak of the scale, its composition and 
transpositions, 

After these prolonged remarks, on a subject perhaps ab- 
struse to some of our readers, we will only add, that primary 
lessons on this plan may begin with semibreves, minims, &c., 
on the G cleff, natural, beating time carefully, keeping concert 
























































pitch, and gradually rising from one to two and more toned. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The teacher requests his pupils to take their spelling books—any 
other book would answer just as well—and open to a certain place 
which he designates, and hold themselves in readiness to answer 
such questions as he may propose. The following will exhibit the 
spirit of the process. 

The teacher requests the class to observe, on the right hand 
page, the word baker; and on the left hand page, the word name, 
and compare them. Are they alike? sayshe. No.” In what 
do they differ? ‘* The word baker is the longest, and has the most 
letters in it.’ Isthat all the difference? ‘No; the word baker is 
divided.” How divided? “Into two parts.” You mean two syl- 
lables. Itis so. Baker has two syllables, while name has but 
one. Bris the first syllable, and ker the second. 

Now turn over the four next leaves on your right hand, and tell 
me how many syllables there are in the last word on the right hand 
page. “ There are four.” Very well; you may now answer my 
questions without referring to the book. How many syllables are 
there in the word behave? ‘ Two.” How many in atonement ! 
“Three.” Great Britain? “‘Three.” Ice? “One.” Impenetra- 
bility? “ Seven.” 

Do you know of any name by which all words of only one sylla- 
ble are sometimes called? “No.” I will direct you to a place 
where you can find out. Please to turn to such a page, (designating 
the page) you may read that sentence, (pointing to it.) “A word 
of one syllable is called a monosyllable.” Very well. Endeavor 
to find out now, what a word of two syilables is called. When you 
find out, you may read, or repeat it. ‘ A word of two syllables is 
called a dissyllable.”—Now think, if you can, of some word which 
is a dissyllable, and tell me when you have thought. * Table; pen- 
cil; inkstand; window.” ‘That is sufficient. 

The same slow and gradual but natural course is pursued till the 
pupil thoroughly understands what a syllable is, that though he may 
not be able to repeat the language of the book, he canat all times, 
tell you what a monosyllable is,—a dissyllable,—a trissyllable—etc. 
The process, thus far, if examp'es enough are cited to render the 
whole sufficiently intelligible, may take up the time of two short 
lessons. 

It will next be proper to analyze syllables. A word of one syl- 
lable is first selected;—say at. You see, says the teacher, that 
there are two letters in this little monenriabie. Are they precisely 
alike? **No.” How do they differ? ‘* One is @ and the other is t.” 
True; but there is another difference, which I am now about to ex- 
plain. I will direct to a sentence—you may read it. ‘The vow. 
els are a, ¢, i, 0, u, and sometimes w, and y.” You see then that 
some of the letters of the alphabet are called vowels, Jo you not? 
“Yes.” Now tell me whether any of the letters in the word at be- 
long to this number. “ Yes, a.” Does not t? “No.” Is not t 
then a vowel? “ No.” 

Other monosyllables, including other vowels, are treated in the 
same manner. It is unnecessary, at first, to speak of the conso- 
nants, except to say that they are not vowels; but we should con- 
fine ourselves, as much as poss‘ble, to one thing at a time; and first 
teach that thoroughly. W and y may also, at first, be omitted — 
But as soon as the vowels are readily cistinguished from the con- 
sonants, the teacher proceeds. 

Here is the word amber. Is ita monosyllable? “No.” What 
then? “A dissyllable.”. What is a, a vowel or a consonant? “A 
vowel.” What is‘m? What isb? What is e? What isr? 

When this exercise has been pursued till the whole class can 
distinguish every vowel and every consonant—but not in my opinion 
before—it may be well to explain the nature of the vowels and con- 
sonants respectively. I begin with the consonants. 

Suppose we take up the word magic. Is this a monosyllable, or 
adissyllable? “A dissyllable.” Is m a vowel or a consonant? 
«A consonant.” Here after referring the class to the two kinds 
of consonants, mutes and semi-vowels, I inquire; Is m a mute or a 
semi-vowel? “Ido not know.” But examine your list of mutes. 
Do you not find it there? “No.” Is it among the semi-vowels? 
* Yes.” 

What is a? “ A vowel.” What is g? ‘“*A consonant.” Has it 


_ here the hard or soft sound? “The soft.” Is it then a mute, ora 


semi-vowel? “A semi-vowel.” What isi? What is c? Is it a 
mute or a semi.vowel ? 

When everything is understood, thus far, the-various sounds of 
the vowel, a are introduced; afterward those of e; and subse- 
quently the rest, one at atime. When these are familiar, the diph- 
thongs and tripthongs are attended to, then the compound charac- 
ters, not only those which represent simple sounds, but others ; and 
finally, the silent letters. 

The same principles will guide us in teaching the nature of ac. 
cent, emphasis and cadence; of primitive, derivative, and com- 


tables, by figures. It is not, however, sufficient for the learner to 
understand, merely, what figure governs the sound of the ae 
vowel, in the accented syllable ; he must also be able to state 
figure would be placed over every vowel in a word, inorder to mark 
its true sound. 

When this whole subject has been gradually developed and pre. 
sented to the mind of a child, the questions, during an exercise, 
might be something like the following ;—the word selected for the 
purpose being rhinoceros. 

Which is the accented syllable of the word rhinoceros? What 
figure should be placed over it, to mark the sound correctly? Has 
o any other sounds? What figures would indicate each of them? 
Are there any other vowels in the word? Name one. What figure 
would govern that, if we were to place a figure overit? How 
many other sounds has i, and what figures would mark them? A 
similar course may be pursued with regard to e. 

Is r a vowel, or a consonant? a mute ora semi-vowel? Isa 
ever silent? Has it more than one sound?—What ish? Is it ever 
silent? How is it in this instance ?—Is n a consonant ? a mute or a 
semi.vowel? Is it ever silent? Has it more than one sound 7— 
What isc? Has it more than one sound? Which sound has it 
here? Is it then, a mute or a semi-vowel? (We may omit r, as it 
has occurred in the first syllable of the word). Whatis e, a mute or 
a semi-vowel? Has it ever more than one sound? Which has it 
in the present instance ? 

If we were to select for parsing—for this is none other than the 
true method of orthographical parsing—the word thousand or 
champaign, questions would naturally arise on the diphthongs ou 
and ai; and on the souads of the compound characters ch and th ; 
and on the silent g, etc. 

From the knowledge I have of the common methods of teaching 
these things; from the partial experiments I have made, in this 
method; and from the very nature of the case, I am confident that 
thirty minutes a day, spent in this way, with a class for three months, 
will give them a more thorough knowledge of the subject than ten, 
yes, twenty times that amount of time spent as it usually has been— 
and to some extent still is—in our common schools, especially in 
New England.— Confessions of a School Master. 


READING, 


Aa intimate acquaintance of twenty-five years with the 
schools in the town in which I reside, enables me to know 
something of the defects in our Common School education.— 
One of the greatest defects, that has come under my observa- 
tion, is, the manner which usually prevails in instructing chil- 
dren to read. Good reading is to be regarded as the most im- 
portant branch of education. It is, indeed, a great accomplish- 
ment ; and youth is the season, andthe Common School is the 
place for acquiring it. It is obvious that so difficult and im- 
portant an attainment cannot be made without great attention 
to the sentiment of the writer, and to those elementary rules 
given in regard to the pauses, emphasis, cadence, and the va- 
rious inflections of the voice. Neither are rules alone suffi- 
cient. It is necessary that the teacher give an example of their 
application in his own correct manner of reading. The schol- 
ar will learn to place the emphasis properly, and to regulate 
the inflections of his voice as the sentiment requires, by hav- 
ing a pattern to imitate, when he may not be successful in ap- 
plying his rules. It is, therefore, as requisite that the teacher 
read daily with the class under his instruction, as it is that the 
instructer of vocal music should sing with the choir under his 
direction. 

Learning to read is, in fact, something like learning to sing. 
There must be compass and volubilty of voice in the one exer- 
cise, as well as in the other. The teacher in music does not 
expect his scholars, in every instance, to strike every note aright, 
though they have learned to call itsname. He requires them 
to go through one strain first, and to give every note its true 
suund, before they proceed to another. In this way, he drills 
them through the tune—often assisting them to make every 
intonation correct, by the example of hisown voice. Having 
accomplished one tune, he then, in the same thorough manner, 
teaches them another and another, and thus he makes them 
accurate and accomplished singers. 

A similar method is to be adopted in order to make goon read- 
ers. The teacher should not suffer a single sentence to be pas- 
sed over, till every scholar in the class is able to read it cor- 
rectly—observing every pause, emphatic word, and inflection 
aright. The whole exercise may often Ye confined toa few 





pound words; and the art of designating tie vowel sounds, in the 


sentences—each scholar repeating the same, and thus making 
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each master of every passage in the lesson. This practice 
will serve to cure that rapid, monotonous manner, which is 
se great a blemish in the reading of very many, who, like 
Hamilet’s players, “tear” a sentiment “to tatters, to very rags,” 
giving the hearer more pain than edification. The object of 
going to school is to learn to read, and not to race through the 
class-book. To accomplish the object intended by a reading 
exercise, it is not necessary that a large field should be travel- 
ed over. This object will be more likely to be attained by 
reading a short lesson well, than in passing over several pages 
in a loose and imperfect manner. 

It is very obvious that a person would never make an accu- 
rate singer, were he, in the incipient stage of his instruction, to 
pass from tune to tune, without having every small error cor- 
rected ;--yet this might as well be expected, as that one will 
become a good reader by rambling through lesson after lesson 
in the usual way. Often on visiting a school, when inquiry 
is made in regard to the reading, the teacher will reply, that 
the class have read through the book so many times—just as 
if their proficiency in that branch was to be measured by the 
number of times they had been through the book. And it is 
assigned as a reason why an old reading-book should give 
place to a new one, that the class have read it through so ma- 
ny times, that it has become quite an old story ; when, perhaps 
they cannot read a single chapter as it shuuld be read to give 
the spirit and glow of the writer. 

As it is good music only that can delight the ear, so it is 
good reading only that can afford instruction and entertain- 
ment to the hearer. Indeed, good reading is music. There 
is a richness and sweetness init that charms the hearers — 
Good reading does not consist ina stentorian voice, but in a 
medium elevation, accompanied with a clearand distinct ar- 
ticulation ; every inflection being agreeable to nature, and the 
emphasis so placed as forcibly to express the sentiment. It is 
greatly to be desired that more attention should he given to 
this important branch of education, that the evil of dull spea- 
kers and poor readers, so long endured and so much complain- 
ed of, may, ina good measure, be removed. 

A Scnoor-Commirree Man. 





From the Massachusetts Common School Journal. 
WORDS OFTEN MIS-PRONOUNCED. 





“Were children accustomed from infaney to hear nothing | 
but correct conversation, there woul ! be but Fittle need of their | 
learning arbitrary rules of grammar; they would naturally | 
speak and write correctly. Hence it is, that children of educa-| 
ted parents, are generally so much more easy and graceful in 
their conversation, than the children of the uneducated. Our 
language, like our manners, is caught from those with whom 
we associate; and if we would have the young improve in 
this important part of education, we must be careful that they 
hear no vulgarisms from us. Parents and teachers cannot be 
too particular in their use of language, in the presence of imita- 
tive children.— Pestalozzi. 





crocodile not crockerdile, 
catch ** ketch, 
curse ** cuss, 
cheerfulness ‘¢ cherfulness, 
charms ‘© chams, 
culture ** culter, 
cultured ** cultered, 
cent-u-ry ** centry, 
captive ** captive, 
chimney ** chimbly, 
conical ** conical, 
comprehends ‘* comprehens, 
credulous ** crederlous, 
cataract “ catarak, 
contrasts ** contrass, 
carry “* kerry, 
continue “ Kuu . n-er, 
costly ** cossly, 
chest ** chist, 
chasm ** chas-um, 


criticism 
considerable 
carried 
calculation 
confined 


considerations 


connected 
comprising 
caverns 
crouching 
curiosity 
curious 
certain 
contrib’ ute 
children 
comfort 
creature 
cathe’dral 


design (desine) 
daunt (dant) 
dauntless 

draw 

discipline (disciplin) 
draught (draft) 
departure 
destroy 
darning 

desire 

drain 
deliverance 
disciples 
downward 
during 
dawning 
directly 

distrib ute 
disappointment 
difficulty 
descry 


| dangerous 


deliberately 


education 
ex’quisite 
entered 
earliest 
eternity 
enduring 
exercise 
eating 
enraptured 
eloquence 
every 
exists 
earthen 


fraud-u-lent 
fra'grant 
forward 
four-pence 
failure 


| fire 


faculty 
frequently 
fellow 
first 
friendship 





not creticis-um, 


“ec 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


- 


“ec 
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considdibul, 
kerried, 
cal-kerlation, 
cunfined, 
cunsiderations nor 
k’nsiderations, 
cunnected, nor k’nected, 
cumprising, 
cavuns, 
crooching, 
curosity, 

cu-rous, 

sartin, 
contribute, 
childurn, 

cum-fut, 

cre-ter, 

cath’edral. 


dezine, 

dawnt, 

dawnt 2ss, 
dror, 
discipline, 
drawt, 
departer, 
distroy, 
darnin, 
dissire, 

dreen, 
dilliverance, (deliv’rance,) 
deciples, 
downwud, 
durin, 

dawnin, 
direcly, 
distribute, 
disappintment, 
diffikilty, 
disery, 
dangerous, 
delibrately, (dilliberately,) 


eddication, 

exquis ite, 

entud, 

arliest, 

eternty, 

endooring, (endurin,) 
exussise, 

eatin, 

enraptered, 
aloquence, 

ev ry, 

exiss, 

earthern, (airthen,) 


fraw-du ' nt, 
frag’rant, 
forrard, 
fo-pence, 
failer, 
fi-er, 
fakelty, 
fraquently, 
feller, 

fust, 
frindship, 
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furrow 
fields 

le s 
favorites 
forests 
fortune 
forlorn 
followed 
festival 
feature 
forget 
fearful 
future 
forks * 


glad'iator 
ghosts 
ground 
get 
genuine 
grievous 
glorious 
gambols 
government 
gather 
guests 
grandeur 
gradually 


hoard 
hos’pitably 
hearth (harth) 
hollow 
hostile 
husband 
hoisted 
hands 
history 
hundred 
height (hite) 
hori’zon 
horses 
habitual 
helm 
hallowed 
hearken 


heavy (hev'y) 
help 


inarticulate 
impostures 
information 
incidental 

iniq uity 
incom parable 
indis’putably 
inqui ry 
intellectual 
individual 
individually 
industry 
irregular 
impossible 
inhabitants 
idea 
immedi-ate-ly 
instead 
incredulous 
important 


not furrer, 


“ 


“cc 


n 


‘ 
ce 
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feels, 
fease, 
favorites, 
foress, 
forten, 
follorn, 
follered, 
festi v’l, 
feater, 
forgit, 
furful, 
futer, 
fohks, 


gladiator, 
ghose, 
grown, 
git, 
genuine, 
grievyus, 
glorus, 
gambuls, 
goverment, 
gether, 
guess, 
rander, 


gradooally, (gradully,) 


heered, 
hospit ably, 
hurth, 
holler, 

host le, 
husban, 
hist-ed, 
hans, 
histry, 
hun‘durd, 


hate, (heig‘:th,) 


hor'izon, 
hos es, 
habitooal, 
helum, 
hallered, 
hurken, 
hav'y, 
halp. 


inartickerlate, 
imposters, 
informash’n, 
incidentel, 
in’iquity, 
incompar’able, 
indisputably, 
in’quiry, 
intellectooal, 
individooal, 
individooally, 
indus'try, 
irregelar, 


impossuble,"(impossibel,) 


inhabitance, 
idear, (idee,) 
immeditly, 
instid, 
increderlous, 
impawtant, 


For the Connecticut Common School Journal. 
WRITING AND ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. Environ —Being a native of Connecticut, and having taught 
a district s hool for several years previous to my removal from the 
state, and having had an oppo:tunity of becoming acquainted with 
different systems practiced io various parts of the country: I pro. 
pose to make some suggestions that may perhaps be of use to dis. 
trict school teachers. In this communication I shall confine myself 
to writing and arithmetic, but before I proceed w the task, let me by 
way of intreduction inquire of eacn teacher individually, in what 
manner he conducts his school. Do you pursue the same old plan 
that has been in use for years and consider that there is no roow for 
improvemmnt ? Do youopen your schoo! ia the imorn-ng by hearing 
your first class read a few words and then let them turn w ti eirw ri. 
ting, arithmetic, and other lessons; while you attend to the reauug 
of your minor classes? if yor do you must of necess.ty atiend to 
the mending of pens, writing, arithmetic and reading atthe sume 
time. Again, what do those scholars do that are not considcred 
large enough to attend to writing and arithmetic? do yeukeep them 
studying the spelling book the whole time except the few moments 
they are reading, in order that they may be able to say, B has but 
one sound asin bite? the meaning of which they know just as 
much about when commiited to memory as before and no more. [ 
have known scholars to spend the whole winter (except what little 
time they spent in reading and spelling) in studying the sounds of 
the Ictters, which is of no possible use to small scholars. The 
pauses and their use should be thoroughly taught to children, and 
all that is necessary for the scholar to know is the characters and 
their use in reading and composition, and the best manner of teach- 
ing this is to have them painted on the wall of the room in some 
conspicuous place, and have the names prefixed to the characters. In 
this manner the scholars have them continualiy befure them, and 
their being larger, the very smaliest scholars will learn themso as 
to be able to tell them in reading, and then all that is necessary is 
their use, which the teacher can explain while reading. I shall 
leave this subject for some future time and proceed as I[ proposed 
with writing and arithmetic. At what age should children com- 
mence with these two branches? you will say that some are capa- 
ble of commencing sooner than others: should I add that they 
should begin writing and arithmetic as soon as they begin with the 
alphabet, will you say that the minds of chitdren are not sufficient- 
ly matured for arithmetic? If you do, permit me to say that you 
lubor under a mistaken idea. Will not a child learn the figures as 
soon as it will the ten first letters of the alphabet ; certainly, can 
they not learn to make these characters on a slate? can they not 
learn that one and one make two, and that one more will make three? 
I think that no one will dispute this. If this position be acknowl- 
edged, what is the reason that this mode cannot be pursued as the 
mind is continually expanding? I knw that it can, for I speak 
from experience. It is absolutely necessary that every one should 
understand Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Arithmetic, and any 
person that understands these branches well and has a good share 
of what is called common sense, will be qualified to atiend to the 
common business of life. Without these a person must be consid. 
ered grossly ignorant. Although there are many other branches 
that it is desirable for every one to know, yet these must be consid- 
ered of primary importance. It should therefore be the aim of 
every primary teacher to pursue that course of instruction which 
would best advance them in those branches. Will it be said that a 
child must learn to read well before it learns any othe: branch? It 
may be said with as much propriety that a child ought not to talk 
because it cannot read the language. A child’s mind matures grad- 
ualiy and of course if properly instructed will increase in knowl- 
edge gradually, As it was not my intention to philosophize upon 
the subject, but to make some suggestions which I deem worthy the 
| attention of primary echool teachers, I will go on with my subject 
of writing and arithmetic. As they willdepend some upon the ar. 
rangement of the school, I would propose that the teachers, during 
the winter hold but one session, that is, commencing at 9 and dis. 
missing at 3} o’clock, taking a half an hour for recess from 124 to 
1 oclock for the children to eat their dinners in the school house 
with the teacher and to take the air for a few moments...The rea- 
eons for this mode are many. Most of the children live at a distance, 
and bring their dinners and.of course stay inand about the house ; 
and in the winter there is always snow, ice, or mud; the children 
wil: be running in and out and will fill the house with mud or snow 
which will render the house disagrecable for the afternoon, and the 
children will wet their feet which will subject them to colds and 
sickness. The larger scholars will be either skating, sliding, enow- 
balling, or playing ball, and you can judge of the condition of schol- 
ars to attend to the duties of a school after an hour spent in this 
manner. I deem these reasons sufficient, but there are many others 
that might be brought in favor of holding but one session in win. 





ter, and I have no doubt that if the plan was proposed by the teach. 
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ers it would be adopted by the districts. I would have no writing 
during the forepart ofthe day unless it was by some advanced schol. 
ars, and for the reason, that the ink is gonerally frozen and the 
scholars’ fingers are cold and stiff., I would attend to reading, spell- 
ing andthe other lessons during the forenoon, and in this way 1 


should have more time to attend to each branch than I should upon | 


the old plan of reading twice ‘n the forenoon and twice in the after- 
noon ; from 1 to 2 I would attend to writing and every scholar 
should write, or make attempts at writing, and in order to do this 
every scholar that is not qualified to write on paper should be fur- 
nished with a slate ruled upon one side, the same asa coarse hand 
writing book, with some sharp instrument. Each scholar that writes 
upon a slate should be furnished with a copy written and pasted on 
a piece of paste board, or engraved copies prepared on purpose can 
be! obtained at little expense. To the very smallest scholars give 
only the capital letters to copy. They will not at first make any 
thing that looks like letters and if they do not, it is better fur them 
than it is to set idle as they now do most of the time. By pursuing 
this course the very smallest scholars will in a short time 
form very good letters. Children will learn to form letters with a 
pencil better than they can with a pen and they will not be as liable 
to acquire habits of scribling as most scholars are apt to. Each 
scholar that writes in this manner should be furnished with a long 
pencil which they can hold like a pen. 

During this hour the teacher will have nothing else to attend to 
but writing, and as the slate writers will not require much attention, 
he can do better justice to those who write on paper. They re. 
quire strict attention, Every scholar should be able to write a hand- 
some copy on a slate before he is permitted to take a pen. The 
teacher should promote them to writing on paper as they make suf. 
ficient improvement. By this method every scholar will attend to 
writing one hour in a day, which is as much time as can be spared 
if the other branches are properly attended to. I have known schol- 
ars, ten years of age, trained to writing in this manner, who would 
write a copy on aslate equal to acopperplate engraving. If any one 
doubts this, I will send a sample to the editor of this paper. I have 
merely glanced at the mode of bringing children forward in writing. 
It cannot be expected that small children will become excellent 
writers in a moment, no more than good mathematicians. 

I will now glance slightly at arithmetic ; and let me say, that this 
study in the district schools is in a very low state. This I assert 
from positive knowledge, and I attribute it to nothing else but the 
want of arrangement of the schools. When I attended a district 
school it was thought that a scholar’s mind was not sufficiently ma- 
tured to commence until they were ten or twelve years old, and I 
was not allowed to use a slate until I was twelve. Every scholar at 
that age, who attends school regularly, should understand as much 
of the simple rules of arithmetic as he would, in ordinary cases, be 
required to put in practice in the common business of life. ‘Mhat 
this can be obtained by scholars at this age, I know from experi- 
ence. I have previously stated that a child would learn the figures 
as soon asso many letters of the alphabet, and there is no reason 
why a child should not be taught them as soon as the alphabet, es- 

cially as a child cannot be kept reading the alphabet continually. 

ut the reason that arithmetic is not taught to small scholars is that 
the teacher has no time. The larger scholars take up his whole at. 
tention. The teacher should so arrange his school as to make time, 
and in 80 doing he need do no injustice to the larger scholars, but 
will have more time to devote to them, and at the same time he will 
be bringing forwvard his smaller scholars in the same branch. I 
will now speak of the mode of teaching arithmetic which would oc. 
cupy the last hour inthe day. The district should furnish the teach. 
er with half a dozen blackboards, say two feet by three. Let the 
teacher examine his scholars and class them together according to 
their qualifications; those who have not attended to arithmetic he 
will of course class in addition. Arrange each class in such parts 
of the room as will be most convenient. Take a blackboard and 
place before each class, and with a piece of chalk set down an ex. 
ample for each class in the rule in which they are classed. Let the 
scholars copy the examp!e on their slates and perform it. The teach. 
er in the mean time will make such explanations to each class as 
are necessary. He will look over the work of each class and correct 
the errors that may be found. When that is done, rub it out and put 
down another, and continue to proceed in this manner with the dif- 
ferent classes. No scholar in the ground rules should have an 
arithmetic to use, unless it is to learn the tables. I would proceed 
in this manner with the higher classes. If you have a class of sev- 
eral scholars who have advanced as far’ as interest, take a black. 
board and set down a sum in interest, such as may occur to the mind 
at the time without any reference to a book, and let the class per- 
form it, and pursue this mode in the different rules; you can at this 
time clearly explain the principles of the rules and render arithmetic 
practical. During these exercises I would have no reference to a 


class book. Then the scholar will have nothing to refer to, to test 
the accuracy of his performances, but will be led to apply those rules! 








Practical arithmetic is very little 
attended to in district schools. If aboy can begin with Daboll, and 
by being shown how to perform nine tenths of the sums, get through 
t!.e book during the winter, he considers that he has achieved won. 
ders and is a great scholar in arithmetic, when, at the same time, he 
cannot put the mostsimple rules in practice. The teacher should 
promote the scholars from a lower class to a higher as they are 
qualified, and should not be hasty in doing this. The scholar who 
commences with addition at four years of age should practice in the 
four rules for three or four seasons. When these are well estab. 
lished he will be prepared to make rapid progress. By this ar- 
rangement it will be seen that the smaller scholars would be occu. 
pied two hours in each day in branches which they do not at present 
attend to, and would thus be employed a considerable portion of that 
time now spent in idleness. I would propose other plans, but the 
inconvenient arrangement of schoolhouses, at present, almost pre- 
cludes their adoption. ‘These plans are not visionary, for I have 
pursued them for several years. I would not confine the more ad- 
vanced scholars in arithmetic 10 one hour a day, but during arithme- 
tic hour would only exercise themin the rules which they attended 
to during the other part of the day. If the teacher should have a 
large school, he could let the larger scholars take turns in attending 
tothe lower classes. The teacher will thus have more time to at. 
tend to the higher ciasses. I would speak upoa mental arithmetie, 
but I have made this article longer than I anticipated, I will therefore 
reserve it for some future time. Yours, &c. A. 8S. Jr. 


which he thinks most applicable. 





HOW THEY USED TO WRITEIN “ THE DISTRICT 
SCHOOL ASIT WAS.” 


The winter I was nine years old, Imade another advance toward 
the top of the ladder, in the circumstance of learning to write. I 
désired and pleaded to commence the chirographical art the sum. 
mer, and indeed the winter before, for others of my own age were 
atitthus early, But my father said that my fingers were hardly 
stout enough to manage a quill from his geese, but that if I would 
put up with the quill of a hen, I mighttry. This pithy satire put an 
end to my teasing. 

Having previously had the promise of writing this winter, I had 
made all the necessary preparations, days before school was to be- 
gin. I had bought me a new birch ruler, and had given a third of 
my wealth, four cents, for it. To this I had appended, by a well 
twisted flaxen string, a plummet of my own running, whittling and 
scraping. I had hunted up an old pewter inkstand which had come 
down from the ancestral eminence of my great grand-father for 
aught I know. And it bore many marks of a speedier and less 
honorable descent, to wit, from table or desk to the floor. I had 
succeeded in becoming the owner of a penknife, not that it was like- 
ly to be applied to its appropriate use that winter at least, for such 
beginners generally used the instrument to mar the pens they wrote 
in, rather that to make or mend those they wrote with. Ihad se. 
lected one of the fairest quills out of an enormous bunch. Half a 
quire of foolscap had been folded into the shape of a writing book, 
by the maternal hand, and covered with brown paper nearly as thick 
as a sheep-skin. . 

Behold me now on the first Monday in December starting for 
school, with my new and clean writing book buttoned under my jack- 
et, my inkstand in my pocket, a bundle of necessary books in one 
hand, and my ruler and swinging plummet in the other, which I 
flourished in the air and around my head till the sharpened lead 
made its first mark on my own face. My long white-feathered 
goose-quill was twisted into my hat-band like a plumy badge of the 
distinction to which I had arrived, and the inportant enterprise be- 
fore me. 

On arriving at the school-house I took a seat higher up and more 
honorable that the one I occupied the winter before. At the proper 
time my writing book, which, with my quill I had handed to the 
master on entering, was returaed to me, with a copy set, and paper 
tuled and pen made. My copy was a single straight mark, at the 
first corner of my manuscript. A straight mark! who could not 
make so simple a thing as that, thought I. I waited however to see 
how the boy next to me, a beginner also, should succeed, as he had 
got ready a moment before me. Never shall I forget the first chiro- 
graphical exploit of this youth. That inky image will never be 
eradicated from my memory so long as a single trace of early ex- 
perience is left on its tablet. The fact is, it was an era in my life, 
something great was to be done, and my attention was intensely 
awake to whatever had a bearing on this new and important trial of 
my powers. I looked to see a mark as straight asa ruler, having 
its four corners as distinctly defined as the angles of a parallelogram. 
But, O me, what a spectacle! What a shocking contrast to my 
anticipation. That mark had as many crooks asa ribbon in the 
wind, and nearer eight angles than four; and its two sides were 





nearly as rough and as notched as a fine handsaw, and indeed the 
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mark somewhat resembled it in width, for the fellow had laid in a 
store of ink sufficient to last the journey of the whole linc.— 
«Shame on him,’ said I internally, ‘1 can beat that, I know’ I 
began by setting my pen firmly on the paper, and I brought a mark 
half way down, with rectilinear precision. But by this time my 
head began to swim, and my hand to tremble. I was as it were in 
vacancy, far below, the upper ruling, and as far above the lower.— 
My selt-possession failed, my pen diverged to the right. then to the 
left, crooking all the remainder of its way, with as many zigzags as 
could well be in so short a distance. Mine was as sad a failure as 
my neighbor’s. I covered it over with my fingers, and did not jog 
him with a ‘ see there,’ as I had vainly anticipated. 

So much for pains taking, now for chance. By good luck the next 
effort was quite successful. I now dashed on for better or worse, 
till in one half hour I had covered the whole page with the standing, 
though seemingly falling monuments of the chirographical wisdom 
of my teacher and skillof myself. Inthe afiernoon a simi'ar copy 
was set, and I dashed en again as if I had taken so much writing by 
the job, and my only object was to save time. Now and then there 
was quite a reputable mark; but alas for him whose perception of 
the beautiful was particularly delicate, should he get a glimpse of 
these sloughs of ink. 

The third morning my copy was the first element of the m and n, 
or what in burlesque is called a hook. On my fourth I had the last 
half of the same letters, or the trammel. And indeed they were 
the similitudes of hooks and trammels forged in a country plenteous 
in iron, and by the youngest apprentice at the hammer and anvil. 

In this way I went through all the small letters, as they are call- 
ed. First, the elements, or constituent parts, then the whole char- 
acter in which these parts were combined. 

Then I must learn to make the capitals before entering on joining 
hand. Four pages were devoted to these. Capital letters! They 
were capital offences against all that is graceful, indeed decent, yea 
tolerable, in that art which is so capable of beautiful forms and pro. 
portions. 

Icame next to joining hand, about three weeks after my com- 
mencement. And joining hand indeed in was. 
hooks and trammels were overheated in the forge, and were melted 
into each other, the shapeless masses so clung together at points 
where they ought to have been separated, so very far were they 
from all resemblance to conjoined yet distinct and well defined char- 
acters. 

Thus I went on, a perfect little prodigal in the expenditure of pa- 
per, ink, pens and time. The first winter I splashed two, and the 
next, three writing books with inky puddle, in learning coarse hand. 
And after all I gained not much in penmanship, except a workman. 
like assurance and celerity of execution such as is natural to an old 
lrand at the business. 

The third winter I commenced small hand, or rather fine, as it is 
more technically denuminated. Or rather a copy of half way 
dimensions that the change to fine running hand might not be too 
sudden. From this dwarfish coarse or giant fine hand, just as you 
please to call it, I slid down to the genuine epistolary and mercan- 
tile, with a capital at the head of the line as much out of proportion 
as acorpulent old captain marching in single file before a parade of 
little boys. 

Some of our teachers were accustomed to spend a few minutes 
forenoon and afternoon, in going round among the writers to see 
that they held the pen properly and took a decent degree of pains. 
.But the majority of them, according to present recollections, never 
stirred from the desk to superintend this branch. There was some- 
thing like an excuse however for not visiting their pupils while at 
the pen. Siiting as they did in those long, narrow, rickety seats, 
one could hardly be got at without joggling two or three others, dis- 
placing a writing book, knoking over an inkstand, and making a 
deal of rustle, rattle and racket. 

Some of the teachers set the copies at home in the evening, but 
most set them in school. Six hours per day were all that custom 
required of a teacher, of course half an hour at home spent in the 
matters of the school would have been time and labor not paid for, 
and a gratuity not particularly expected. On entering in the morn- 
ing and looking for the master as the object at which to make the 
customary ‘manners’ we could perceive just the crown of his head 
beyond a huge stock of manuscripts, which together with his copy- 
setting attention, prevented the bowed and courtesied respects from 
his notice. A few of the most advanced in penmanship had copper- 
plate slips, as they were called, tucked into their manuscripts for the 
trial of their more skillful hands. Or if an ordinary learner had 
for once done extraordinarily well, he was permitted a slip as a 
mark of merit. and a circumstance of encouragement. Sometimes 
when the master was pressed for time all the joining-handers were 
thus furnished. It was a pleasure to have copies of this sort, their 
polished shades, graceful curves and delicate hair lines were so like 
a picture for the eye to dwell upon. But when we set about the 
work of imitation discouragement took the place of pleasure.— 








It seemed as if my | 






‘After all give us the master’s hand’ we thought, ‘ we can come up 
to that now and then.’ We despaired of ever becoming decent pen- 
men with this copper. plate perfection mocking our clamsy fingers. 

There was one item in penmanship which our teachers generally 
omitted altogether. It was the art of making and mending pens.— 
I suffer, and others on my account suffer from this neglect even at 
this day. The untraceable ‘ partridge tracks,’ as some one called 
them, with which I perplex my correspondents and am now about 
to provoke the printer, are chargeable to my ignorance ef pen.mak- 
ing. It is a fact, however some acquaintances may doubt it, that I 
generally write very legibly, if not graceful, whenever I borrow, 
beg, or steal a pen. 

blush while I acknowledge it, but I have taught school, have 

taught penmanship, have made and mended a hundred pens a day, 
and all the time I knew not much more of the art of turning quill 
into pen, than did the goose from whose wing it was plucked. But 
my manufactures were received by my pupils as good. Good of 
course they must be, for the master made them, and who should 
dare to question his competency! If the instrument did not ope- 
rate well, the fault must certainly be in the fingers that wielded, not 
those that wrought it. 























































































For the Connecticut Common School Journal. 
BOOK-KEEPING IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 
BY NICHOLAS HARRIS, A. M. 


The following, if worthy an insertion in the Journal, will be 
succeeded by some hints on the best method of teaching book- 
keeping in schools. 

There are, in reality, but two methods of keeping accounts 
the one by single, and the other by double entry. The forme 
records personal accounts only, and, having no equilibrium of 
debtors and creditors, 1s, of course, incapable of being proved 
correct or incorrect. The books of an individual kept by sin 
gle entry, necessarily furnish the owner no idea of the value o 
his property, frequently subject him to great inconvenience 
and his creditors and debtors to unaccountable mistakes. The 
mode of single entry book-keeping originated among the Ra 
mans about the commencement of the Christian era, and seem 
to have been practised by them and others more from necessit 
than choice. 

Accounts kept by double entry record the whole and indi 
vidual parts of the merchant’s property ; the whole merged ut 
der the title, stock; while the parts are shown under the titl 
cash, merchandise, notes and debts receivable, real estate, &¢ 
each showing its value. Every debit has its recipient credi 
entry—consequently any transaction in business involves 
transfer of two equal amounts between two or more accoun 
The debit accounts receiving what the credit accounts impa 
and vice versa, an equilibrium between the Drs, and Crs., th 
fundamental principle in book-keeping by double entry, is con 
stantly preserved and affords, at every step, proof of corre 
entries. This method of keeping accounts was first practi 
ed successfully about the 14th century, in Italy. 

- a young man, in a country like ours, where the road 
wealth and respectability is open toall, too much importane 
cannot be attached to a full, theoretical and practical know 
edge of book-keeping by double entry, for to such it is ever 
accomplishment and often a fortune. That most young m 
are, to some extent, accountants, that if required to ke 
accounts at all they should be able to do it in a manner i 
telligible to chemuenwien and others; that in courts of justi¢ 
the appearance of correctness or incorrectness in the boo 
and the competency of the book-keeper, influence the decisia 
of the jury ; that ignorance on this subject is a source of me 
tification and inconvenience to the merchant who, obliged 
intrust the most important part of his business to the abilit 
and integrity of his book-keeper, is totally unable to detect mi 
entry or fraud, are facts which require no proof. Very few 
dpe Ualiatae men even, are acquainted with a simple and efi 
cient method of keeping accounts ; yet this is their misfortur 
rather than their fault, having had no opportunity to acqui 
this important part of a business man’s education. Uo 
taught in our schools, this art must still continue in the har 
of the few to the injury of the many. 

The old and foolish maxim which told as that the “cou 
ing-room ” was the only, or best place, to learn book-keepit 
is now seldom heard. ‘That the incompetency of teachers a 
the little attention it has received, have often rendered fut 





the efforts of the learner, is true ; but this may be said of an 
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school is the best place, and youth the most desirable period 
for learning it, is proved beyond question. Nostudy has been 
pursued in the writer’s schoul with more success than the one 
under consideration. More of the theory and practice of 
keeping accounts will be acquired in schvol, in three or four 
months, than most clerks obtain during their whole clerkship. 
Boys of fifteen years, will, in a short period, comprehend the 
whole process of opening conducting and closing a set of 
books ; will readily make original entries; will project and 
construct cash an! day books, journal and ledger, comprising 
three or six months business, and will make trial, profit and 
loss and balance sheets, with as much certainty and satislac- 
tion as they would work an example in arithmetic, or demon- 
strate a proposition in Euclid. What objection then to gene- 
rally intredacing into our schools,a branch of education 
whose importance is uniformly acknowledged and whose 
ractice is, in some form, so universal. 

Said Dr. Johnson, “ Book-keeping is an art which no con- 
dition in life can render useless ; which must contribute to the 
dvancement of all who buy or sell, of all who wish to im- 
prove or keep their possessions, of all who desire to be rich 
nd all who desire to be wise. Let no man enter into busi- 
ess while he is ignvrant of the method of regulating books.” 


EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. Tucxririp, London. 


This little volume is a valuable contribution to the great cause. 
e Authoress, according to the preface, has been enabled by a 
e of leisure and retirement, to devote some attention to the subject 
Education, and has been in the habit of receiving frequent appli- 
tions from her female acquaintences for directions how tu train 
achers ; how to establish schcols; and what plans of instruction 
pursue inthem. She earnestly desires to enlist her country 
omen whatever be their rank or station, in the holy ministry of 
ucation. 


! Relieved as we females are from the arduous duties of public 
, having neither the power, nor the opportunity of studying the 
ruse and complicated relations of foreign and domestic policy, 
tir minds at least are free from the argry passions which party spirit 
genders, and our equanimity is not disturb d by vain attempts to 
hom the depths of political questions. Still less need we tread 
thorny paths of controversy, in which our piety would but be 
Holed, and our charity extinguished. 
he present state of things we cannot influence; but the future 
ll our own. It is ours to make the first, the indelible impression 
he human character—on the minds and hearts of those who are 
be the divines, the philosophers, the legislators, the mechanics, 
artisans, the laborers of the next generation; and if Provi- 
hce, by bestowing on us the requisite qualifications, has invested 
with responsibility in the discharge uf ‘his noble office, who shall 
ire to deny to us the right of executing it? 
Whe object of the present publication, my female friends, is to 
e you to exercise this high and noble privilege. I would endeav- 
i humbly to give some assistance and encouragement to those of| 
ib who will engage in this most valuable labor of Christian love. 
Ne desire of retirement, the modesty, and delicacy which make 
shrink from notice, will remain unviolated, even while you are 
assiduously occupied in the good work in which I would en- 
Hye you. Your names here will remain unknown; but they will 
Pwritten in the Book of Life. 


he work is made upof familiar letters on various topics connect 
}\ with the establishment, arrangement, instruction, and govern- 
mt of schovls. We think some valuable hints may be 


| 
| 
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; 
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hered from the following letter describing the oral lessons given 
he Fairfield School. 


ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


he object we keep in view, is not to get our children on in mere 
ding, writing, and arithmetic, but in all we do, even in our most 
Hhanical operations, we keep in view the formation of the moral 
eter. . I think that by reading to the children, and frequently 
ersing familiarly with them, we make stronger impressions on 
t minds, than by merely hearing them read. 
‘#md now you shell accompany me into the school-room; and I 
Airy to conjure up into your presence my own self, standing or 
g in the midst of my children. You may fancy them placed on 








branch of study pursued in schools, ‘hat, on the whole, the | str ‘ight or circular benches, as you please, in rows or half squares. 


| All this matters little, and must vary according to the size and shape 
|of the room, and the number of children. The object is that all 
should sit or stand comfortably; should all be able to see me, and 
hear what I say or write on walls or slate. And now you must look 
at me and suppose an expression of placidity, almost amounting to 
indifference. I mean that my countenance must prove that I am 
quite imperturbable; that nothing that is done or said can, in the 
slightest degree, move my feelings, and either tease or worry me. 
Then, observe, I have a cheerful disengaged aspect, as if I was go- 
ing to delight myself in thinking and talking with my assembled 
group. My countenance must prove that a kind benevolent friend is 
arrived to spend a pleasant half hour with them; and nota look 
must escape me, betraying a suspicion that I shall not meet with at. 
tention and interest. I believe that children always try to become 
what they see you suppose they are ; and they are always excellent 
physiognomists. Much more is conveyed by looks than by words. 
Of words addressed to children, in order t» enforce attention we can- 
not be too sparing. Let us only put our own minds in the right attitude, 
and the infection will be caught. I believe, as I pass my eye rapidly 
over my young auditors, I catch, as by intuition, the state of feeling 
of almost every mind; and probably my own countenance expresses 
such a rapid alteration of fixed determination and encourageing 
mildness, that every one of the children can select and appropriate 
the expression his own mind requires, either to calm, subdue, exhil- 
arate, or encourage. Well, now, suppose my young friends seated, 
and that you see me sitting down amongst them. Though lessons 
must often be carried on standing, and though the change of posture 
is desirable, in order to keep up attention, | prefer the sitting posture 
when I wish to put the minds of my hearers in a state of. enquiry. 
There musi be a degree of freedom of bodily attitude when the mind 
is to act freely and healthfully ; and yet there must be no lounging 
or fidgetting about. If I see a bey not sitting upright, I quietly ob- 
serve that I shall wait till I see that ali are quiet and sitting properly, 
and that then I shall have a pleasure in talking to them. I will sup- 
pose that my lesson is to be on the parts of the body. Perhaps I 
begin by sa) ing, * Let us name to-day the different parts of the body 
which God has pleased to give us.” Euch boy takes his slate. 
Those who cannot write, dictateto me. Then we probably find 
that many wordshave been omitted. I suggest them thus: suppose 
eye-lid, eye-lash, have not been thought of; perhaps I say, ** Nobody 
has thought of the covering which God has given us to let down 
over our eyes when we go to sleep, nor of the trimming of hair at 
the edge of this covering, which keeps the flies and the dust from 
oureyes.” Then we talk of the bones, the flesh, the muscles. I 
shew thema plate with the skeleion of the human boay; talk to 
them of the different bones of which the head is composed, of the 
manner in which those fit into each other, of the union of the head 
to the spine, and the 24 bones of which this is composed, called the 
vertebra, fitted into one another. I let them feel their back bone, 
and talk of its strength and pliability. The shoulder, arm, wrist, 
hand, foot, form the subjects of simiiar lessons. 

We introduce a little of comparative anatomy, and talk of the 
formation of the feet, claws, mouths of animals, the manner in which 
these are fitted to defend, and preserve them and to procure their 
food ; do not imagine that I run through these subjects all in one day; 
those I have mentioned would supply lessons for ten days at least. 
Then Ido not trust to my memory: I always take some written 
notes, or some little book with me, such as ** The House I live in,” 
‘The Youth’s Natural Theology,” or some of the memorandums I 
have made in reading the Bridgewater 'l'reatises; ‘ Mayo’s model 
lessons for Infant Schools,” supply excellent hints for these lessons. 
I find out, from the manner and the countenances of my hearers, 
what is, and what is not, interesting and intelligible to them; and 
after each Jesson I take care to ascertain that it has been under- 
stood, by requiring the children to become the lecturers, and to in- 
struct me and sometimes to instruct a younger class, which [ call 
about ne; and they are desired to put in accurate intelligible lan. 
guage the facts Ihave told them. When this viva voce summary of 
what they have collected is over, I require those who are sufficient. 
ly advanced in writing, to write this summary on their slates, or on 
painted walls; while I assemble those who are unable to write, 
about me, and make them dictate to me, and see me write, and in- 
struct me how to spell and arrange the words. Now you must not 
think that my object isto make my children anatomists. I never 
consider the acquisition of knowledge of uny kind, as in itself, my 
end in view; but I wish to render the mode in which this acquisi- 
tion is pursued, available in the formation of the moral and religious 
character. In the course of such lessons as those I have described, 
I occasionally introduce a text of Scripture, when it occurs to me 
naturally, and that I feel I am likely to awaken a feeling of gratitude 
and admiration. Sometimes we conclude our lessons by singing 


together a hymn of praise and thanksgiving. Often, during play 
hours in the summer evenings, I have found three or four of our 
boys sitting under a tree, singing a hymn in parts. When the 
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weather is to bad to admit of gardening and out-door recreation, we 
often allow our children some amusing books to read for their recre- 
ation, pencils and scraps of paper for drawing, and free leave to 
cover the painted walls/With their drawings or compositions ; and 
sometimes in these voluntary effusions, written during hours of rec. 
reation, sometimes I have found very pleasing well expressed little 
anecdotes and reflections. A spontaneous endcavor to express en- 
ergetically what is felt strongly and clearly conceived, is thus en. 
couraged. We never criticise the style or spelling of these extra- 
exercises ; by so doing, we should spoil the pleasure. 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


The young eagerly seek for facts. Our Creator has given 
us all a relish for knowledge ; and to obtain it, the child busies 
himself in many of those things which we call amusements, 
acd sometimes condemn under the name of mischief. It has 
often been remarked by attentive observers of children, that 
most of their earliest occupations are in fact but philosophical 
experiments; and it is cerain, that, on results thus obtained 
in ear!y life, they built a large share of the reasoning of mature 
years. We shuuld stray from the topic with which we began, 
if we should indulge even in a few of the reflections which 
here suggest themselves. We wish merely to say, that, not 
only in physical things, is the propensity to seek truth betray- 
ed in childhood ; it is observable also with respect to others 
and particularly local history. 

“Who built this house? Who planted that tree? By 
whom was yonder bridge constructed, or this town first inhab 
ited ?” Such questions have occurred to many a child who 
hever was emboldened to ask them aloud; but who, modest of 
his ignorance, suppressed his curiosity. Those persons who 
have never paid-particular attention to the juvenile mind and 
character, may perhaps think it a matter of indifference, wheth- 
er such a curiosity be encouraged and assisted or neglected or 
frowned upon. ‘To us it appears otherwise : 
quires encouragement to induce it to followany particular course 
of study or inquiry ; and} the earlier it receives encouragement, 
the earlier will it proceed in its proper career, aud the better 
will be its prospect of a rapid and permanent in-provement. 
While other things are equal, it is better to allow a person to 
pursue the bent of his feelings in the pursuit of knowledge. 
“* Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness.” ‘They certainly 
should never be embarrassed or rendered thorny with unne- 
cessary or artificial impediments. It will be found, that the 
successiul prosecution of one useful branch of stu¢cy prepares 
the way for the pursuit of another. 

Now there is hardly an object which may be more easily 
rendered attractive, intelligible and useful than local history. 
How easy it is to excite attention, by occasionally asking a 
young person a few questions like those already given, and 
then to communicate such explanations as the listener will na- 
turally desire! If every teacher in this state would even once 
in a month spend half an hour, or less time, in giving familiar 


sketches of the history of his township, duly connecting their | 


causes and effects with leading events, he might inculcate 
taany clear practical views of society, and foster a taste for 
history, of great value in future to his pupils. That such ex- 
ercises would also facilitate his task in teaching geography 
aad history in a more formal manner, there can be no doubt. 

It is especially easy, in such a manner, to introduce a young 
person to correct ideas of the machinery of government: fora 
town is, in a good degree, an epitome of a state and of the Un- 
ion; and the principle of representation and representative 
acts may be thus most clearly and simply exhibited. The 
same may be said of the nature of courts, and their apparatus 
and appendages ; the public virtues and their opposite vices ; 
the mutual relations and duties of townsmen ; and the benefits 
which the whole social and civil fabric, and Christian institu- 
tions under them, secure to children. 


PUNISHMENTS AND AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDREN. 
Extract from Mr. Waterston’s lecture. 

ist. A teacher should never plainly accuse a scholar of a 
fault, where he is not positively certain that the fault was by 
him committed. If the teacher imagines it was by him, he 
may question him, and tell him what he fears, but he should 
not absolutely accuse him, unless he knows that the boy is 
guilty. 
_ 2d. Never punish solely on the testimony of another.— 











for the mind re- } 





Better that the boy should escape a merited punishment, than 
receive a punishment he does not deserve, through testimony 
which may have been prompted by private ill-will 

3d. Never resort to corporal punishment, wheo other pun- 
ishments will answer. A teacher in one of cur public schools 
found that several of the little children were restless, and dis- 
posed to whisper. He punished them a number of times, till 
finally he said, “I do not see that you grow any better. Chil- 
dren, why will you nut try to do as well as you can? 1 wish 
you to to come to me every day, for a week, after the school is 
over, and tell me how you think you have behaved.” He bas 
found that children who were not prevented from whispering 
and making disorder by the fear of punishment, are prevented 
by being made their own monitors. , 

4th. When corporal punishment must be resorted to, let it 
never be done in anger. Let the child feel that it pains you 
as much at least, as it does him; that it is done in sorrow and 
for his benefit. And would it not be well that such punish- 
ments should be adininistered in the absence of others? The 
presence of companions generally awakens feelings of obsti- 
nacy, whereas, if the boy is alone, and has been spoken to 
kindly, and has had opportunity for reflection, it will probably 
be more tu his advantage. Let the conscience of the child be 
appealed to. Lead him to fee! from an inward witness, that 
he deserves punishment, and above all, to fear wrong, wore 
than the punishment of wrong. : 

Once more: Ifa teacher finds that he has punished unjust- 
ly, let him candidly own himself in the wrong, aud as public- 
ly as the punishment was given, so publicly let the acknowl- 
edgment be made. A teacher will never lose any dignity or 
influence by acknowledgeing a fault. On the contrary, he will 
thus teach the scholars that he loves truth, and that that shall 
govern him in all things. Ue will show his love for justice, 
|and thus give a lesson which may be of lasting benefit. 





| Having considered the subject of punishments, let us now 
consider the amusements of children, As the means of ex- 
jerting a moral and spiritual influence, these should be atiend- 
led to. They generally do much to form good or bad habits, 
| and often leave a lasting effect upon the character. Children 
jenter into their amusements with their whole heart, anda 
| teacher should always feel a sympathy with them. as long as 
itheir amusements are innocent. The character of a child 
may often be more fully discovered in bis plays than at any 
other time, and a teacher who wishes to understand the indi- 
| vidual characteristics of a child, must know something of his 
| Sports. 

| ‘The teacher of Sir Isaac Newton thought him a dull hoy ; 
| he would have understood him betier, if he could have watch- 
ed him at his play, and seen him joyfully absorbed in making 
curious mills and setting mice to turn them. And so also wit 

| Sir Homphrey Davy ; he cared litsle for books, but touk de- 
light in trying experiments and in rcaming the country for 
| minerals, 

| If we would find out the hidden springs of a child’s mind, 
, we should know something of his plays. We may often there, 
| better than elsewhere, see the secret impulses of his being. 
| Ferguson, when a boy, would lie, by the hour, patiently upou 
| his back, and with beads upon a thread, measure the distauces 
| of the stars ; while the fiery genius of Schiller was manifested 
by his passionate fondness for the beauty and majesty of na- 
| ture, by climbing the pine during the thunder storm, and ga- 
zing into the tempestuous sky to sce whence the fire came. 

Thus, the true foreshadowing of the child’s character may 
be seen during the hours of recreation, when the mind freely 
follows out its natural desires; and as there is then the first 
shadowing forth of the character, so then will ary false 
step work the most evil. When the tender bud first unfolds, 
the slightest mildew may blast it. When the small fountain 
first bubbles up one drop may poison its waters. 

The child who joins in demoralizing games, or who joins in 
innocent games, with demoralizing companions, may easily be 
led astray. John Bunyan was in this way nearly ruined, and 
Richard Baxter came near being a gambler; while many, per- 
haps, who might bave been a Bunyan or a Baxter, have gone 
down to their graves, gray in iniquity, never having been led 
to retrace their steps. “ The lessons that are thus learned in 
youth often reach inwards to the very core of being.” 

Henry the Fourth, of France, was found by an ambasssador 








at romps with hischildrer. “Are you a father?” said the king, 
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“if you are I will go on.” Of course, this could not be fol- 
lowed by the teacher; but he may at least, show some sy mpa- 
thy with the children in their guileless mirth. I know there 
are practical difficulties in attempting to do much in this re- 
spect, in many of our schools. Bill it is possible that some- 
thing may be done. There may be some games of so rough 
a nature, that they tend to excite the passions, and lead to an- 
ger, coarse language, or profanity ; there may be other games 
which tend to excite a gambling spirit, and the teacher may 
show wherein these are bad, and how they would operate, if, 
instead of buttons or marbles, they should stake large arnounts 
of property. He might show that it is the same thing, in prin- 
ciple, to pitch coppers, as to pitch guineas. I have known a 
teacher, in one of the highest public schools in this city, in 
the winter, on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, join in 
skating with his boys; another, who, when there was a holi- 
day, would take the boys who wished on a ramble into the 
country; and last summer, the head teacher of one of our 
grammar schools met many of his children in the mornings, 
before breakfast, on Cupp’s Hill, where they walked about, 
and sang hymos. He found that their eyes sparkled the 
brighter for it, and that in school hours, they were more devo- 
ted to their studies. 

Thus, if the teacher will feel an interest in the amusements 
of his scholars, and lead them to keep from all except those 
which are pure, even in their recreations, their good feelings 
will be called forth, and their very hours of pleasure, will ex- 
pand and beautify their sweetest affections. 

The interest that the teacher feels in a scholar should never 
be confined to the school room. Many an opportunity for ex- 
erting moral and spiritual influences, will be lost if the 
teacher is thus limited. In the street, and in the dwelling, 
the teacher should show himself the friend. A smile 
and a kind word will be long remembered. If a child is led 
to believe that all you care for him is for your own reputation, 
that you care not for his improvement, any farther than he 
happens to be your scholar, and that the school committee will 
judge of you by him, the respect and affection of the child is 
checked, and in the same proportion you lose your influence. 

If a child is sick, in as far as possible, the teacher should 
visithim. I know that this is a great claim upon a teacher’s 
time, and that, in large schools, it caanot always be done.— 
But to some degree it can be done; and when the teacher 
cannot go, some scholar may be sent. There are in this city, 
some teachers of public schools who exert a wonderful influ- 
ence inthis way. In visits among the poor, I have been de- 
lighted to hear parents and children speaking with gratitude 
and love of the teacher’s calls. “Certainly,” they say, “he is 
one of the kindest men we ever saw, for he comes right in, 
and asks with so much feeling how we all do.” The poor re- 
member such things, and their hearts are made happy. 

There is still another thing, though I hardly know how far it 
can be carried. There may be a bond of sympathy between 
the day school and the Sunday school. I know some children 
who have brought a line addressed to the Sabbath teacher, 
stating that through the week they have been good ; and their 
little hearts have throbbed with delight as they handed it to 
the teacher. No silver medal could have pleased them more, 
while the influence was, | believe, unspeakably better; for the 
child was led to feel that the day-school teacher respected the 
Sunday-school teacher, and the Sunday-school teacher was 
interested in the doings of the week; while there was alsoa 
good opponents for the Sunday teacher to make such remarks 
as might guard the child against wrong feelings and encour- 
age him in the right. 





For the Connecticut Common School Journal. 
CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL ROOMS AND OUT OF 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


The different Journals and other works on common school educa- 
tion are rich with hints for the management of children in school 
hours and within school doors. It would gratify one father and 
might benefit multitudes of children, if some of the gifted writers 
on this sudject, would throw out suggestions for the improvement of 
their manners and morals when congregated at other seasons. Sel- 
dom do I pass a group of boys assembled at their play around the 
school house, without hearing language, or witnessing conduct, 
which I should grieve to have a son of mine hear and 
Te there no preventives or remedies ? 





In the moments of recess, would it not be expedient for the teach- 
er, occasionally, if not uniformly, to leave pupils of the other sex 
under the watch of a monitor and himself to pass familiarly among 
the lads at their sports? This might be done without any discour- 
agement totheir heartily engaging in relaxation, or impairing his 
authority over them, when within doors. I would not have him do 
as I have known one teacher, who was nothwithstanding very suc- 
cesstul in his government, viz: engaging the game with them. Let 
him however keep a friendly eye on the efforts of the older to sur- 
pass one another in skill and agility, and perhaps gently assist the 
smaller boys in their less successful attemps to provide entertain- 
ment for themselves. I1t is well known that some of the most ap- 
proved high schools have been conducted on this principle, and I 
am not aware that any serious objections have been made to its ope- 
rations. A too strict supervision may be attended with bad conse- 
quences, but an occasional paternal inspection of children and youth 
in — seasons of relaxation might be attended with the happiest 
results. 

I much wish also that some judicious and inegnious teachers 
would try the experiment of organizing a system of self-inspection 
among the pupils, when not under the eye of their instructers. 
Perhaps every tenth or a less number might be selected weekly, to 
take note of words and actions which they might deem incorrect, 
Let a daily report be made in presence of the other pupils, (males 
and females by themselves,) of supposed delinquences, occurring 
either on the way to and from schoal, at the recess, or the midday 
intermission. Ordinarily let only the fault be mentioned without 
the name of the offender, and the report might be followed up by 
some remarks on the part of the teacher, or an appeal in aggrava- 
ted cases, for an expression of opinion by the listening pupils. 

These letter hints are thrown out not with entire confidence in 
their expediency, but with the view to stir up other mindsto think 
and experiment on the subject. J.B. 

Wethersfield, Dec., 1839. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

We extract a few passages from the clear and forcible re- 
marks of the late Superintendent, Gen. Dix, under the head, 
“improvements in the system.” 

There is nothing which more strongly distinguishes the social im- 
provements of the age than the effort to establish and perfect systems 
of popular education. This effort is not eonfined to governments of 
which the prevailing institutions are supposed to derive strength and 
stability from the diffusion of useful knowledge ; but in one country 
at least, in which the people have little, if any, participation in the dis- 
tribution and exercise of political power, it has been most efficient and 
successful. The Prussian system is generaily acknowledged to be 
unrivalled in the extent of the provision which 1t makes for the educa- 
tion of the people, the efficiency with which it is administered, and the 
perfection which it has carried into the various departments of instruc- 
tion. In France, the foundations of a broad and energetic system of 

ublic education have been laid; and movements have been made in 
ingland to accomplish the same object. Some of the ablest minds 
in both countries have been devoted to the investigation of the subject, 
and to the preparation of proper plans of instruction. 

In this respect, New York has participated in the general movement 
which distinguishes the age, in favor of a higher and more efficient 
provision for the education of the people. Political and social sys- 
tems, involving great complication of detail, and comprehending large 
masses of individuals within the range of their provisions, cannot 
reasonably be expected to be brought to perfection but by continued 
and persevering efforts. The time and labor expended cn them will 
naturally correspond with the magnitude and Gifficulty of the work 
to be accomplished. The Prussian system is said to have been ex- 
tremely defective down to the commencement of the present century, 
though it had been long in existence. The efforts of Frederick the 
Great to reform it, though attended with highly beneficial effects upon 
schools of a higher grade than those which were devoted to elementary 
instruction, had little influence upon the latter. Indeed, they are said 
to have declined for a time under the very efforts made to improve 
them. No material advances were attained until teachers’ seminaries 
had been established, a new class of instructers had been trained up, 
and the ancient practice of teaching by merely storing the mind with 
facts was exchanged for that which first investigates the intellectual 
faculties and the laws of their development, and adapts to them the 
proper sutjects of instruction, and the method by which knowledge 
is most successfully communicated. These changes were the work 
of time. It is only within the last ten years that the system may be 
said to have attained the excellence which gives it its present celebrity. 
Its friends do not now deem it perfect, but are still laboring with una- 
bated zeal to bring it to perfection. 

The common school system of this State is comparatively of recent 
origin. The first law authorizing the establishment of common 
schools, was passed about twenty-six years ago. In the management 
of the economical and pecuniary affuirs of the districts, there is noth- 
ing to be desired. Greater regularity in the administration of this 
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part of the system cannot well be fancied. But its defects become ap- 
parent the moment we enter the schools. All these defects centre in a 
common deficiency—the deficiency under which the Prussian schools 
languished so long—the want of efficient and well qualified teachers. 
One of the principal improvements which have occupied the attention 
of the Legislature and the friends of education during the last six 
years, has been to supply that defect ; but in the pursuit of this com- 
mon object some diversity of opinion has prevailed with regard to 
the measures best calculated to accomplish it. Some distinguished 
advocates of the cause of popular education, (and among them are 
found several of the chief magistrates of the State,) have recommend- 
ed the establishment of teachers’ seminaries on the Prussian plan.— 
The prevailing opinion, however, has been in favor of departments for 
the education of teachers engrafted upon the incorporated academies 
of the State, with such endowments as to render them uate to the 
object in view. This system was authorized by the islature in 
1834; it was established in 1835; and its progress from that time to 
the present will be seen in another part of this report, It is unnecessa- 
ry to enter into any examination of the arguments in favor of these 
rival systems. The one which has received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature will doubtless be adhered to so long as it shall continue to afford 
the assurance that it will be equal to the expectations of its authors. 

The introduction of school district libraries is an improvement 
which is perhaps destined to exert a stronger influence upon the intel- 
lectual character of the people, than any other which has been attempt- 
ed inthis State. It would be natural to suppose, from the name, that 
these libraries were intended solely for the use of the schools ; but they 
were not established with so narrow a design. They were recom- 
mended to the Legislature by the superintendent of common schools, 
in the year 1824, “ for the benefit of those who have finished their 
common school education, as well as those who have not.” They 
were designed as an instrumeut for elevating the intellectual condition 
of the whole people, by introducing into each school district, collections 
of books which should be accessible to all. 

No plan of education can now be considered complete, which does 
not embrace a full development of the intellectual faculties, a system- 
atic and careful discipline of the moral feeling, and a preparation to 
the pupil for the social and political relations which he is destined of 
sustaiu in manhood. It must be conceded that the standard of common 
school education in this State falls far short of the attainment of their 
objects. But the aim of its friends is to introduce into the established 
system such improvements as shall ultimately secure its accomplish- 
ment. Is this a visionary hope? Those who are most familiar with 
the practical workings of the system, believe that it isnot. The whole 
reform will be accomplished by furnishing each school district with a 
competent teacher. The ——_ of the remedy is certainly sur- 
rounded with difficulties. It must be accomplished by the gradual 
Progress and influence of opinion. 

here is reason to hope and believe that opinion will gradually 
accomplish what it seems difficult, if not impossible to accomplish b 
compulsory measures. No people are more quick sighted as to their 
true interests, than the inhabitants of this State. hey cannot fail 
to see that the education of their children will be best secured by em- 
ploying competent teachers, and that the avenues to wealth and dis- 
tinction, though open to all, are beset with difficulties for those who en- 
ter them without the mental preparation which is necessary to enable 
them to contend onccesafally against more favored competitors.— 
These convictions may, and doubtless will be the fruit o time; for 
they are to take the place of long established opinions, which are not 
often hastily eradicated. The reform of the Prussian system, as has 
already been observed, was gradual. The teachers’ seminaries were 
for many years few in number, and were altogether inadequate tosup- 
ply the schools. Our departments for the education of teachers have 
nin operation but little more than three years, and there is certain- 
ly much ground for encouragement in the fact that the demands of the 
school districts upon these departments for teachers, have been greater 
than they have been able to supply. 





NORMAL SCHOOL FOR FEMALE TEACHERS, AT 


LEXINGTON. 


_ The second term of this school commenced, Oct. 16th, with a con- 
siderable accession to the number of students, and a fair prospect of 
future increase. At the request of the Board of Education, an ad- 
dress was delivered on the occasion by his Excellency, Governor 
Everett. A large assembly of the inhabitants of Lexington and the 
neighboring towns were present. Afier a brief sketch of the ori- 
gin and success of Normal schools in Europe and eome details re- 
specting the deficiencies both in dicipline and instruction in our com- 
mon schools, the orator, in his usual happy and impressive style and 
manner, entered into and dwelt upon the particular objects of the 
Experiment of this school for Teachers. By plain, familiar and for- 
cible illustrations, drawn from the mechanic arts and other common 
occupations, it was shown how the preparatory instruction and train- 
ing in this school would tend to qualify the young ladies for the im- 
portant occupation which they intend to pursue—the business of dis. 








ciplining and instructing the young mind and heart. The perora™ 
tion was very fine—its main topic, the necessity of universal educa- 
tion to the well-being and progress of society and the preservation 
of republican liberty. 

Thorough knowledge of the branches to be taught—how to com- 
municate this knowledge to young children, as their minds are gen- 
erally unfolded to receive it—in other words, aptness to teach— 
strictness of method and dicipline in the school, and skill in govern- 
ing without severity on the part of the teacher—ready, cheerful obe- 
dience, and attachment to the teacher, on the part of the children— 
with docility, love of learning and delight in learning—all these we 
wish to see combined, were it possible, In every school room in the 
Commonwealth. All these topics, and more, were ably handled in 
the address. Most certainly, as we were told, in the address, if it 
requires skill to hit ‘a nail upon the head’ in driving it into a board, 
and if he, who is accustomed to do this with his right hand, cannot 
do it with his left, it requires more skill to manage the mind, and di- 
rect its strengthening and expanding powers to the successful pur- 
suit of knowledge and virtue. Hence the necessity of a school to 
eo the art of teaching, and the utility of such a school well man- 
aged. 

The Normal school at Lexington, besides the advantage of having 
for its Principal, a man of long experience and established regula. 
tions as a teacher, already has a Model school connected with it, 
consisting of perhaps forty or fifty young children, which are instruct- 
ed by the young ladies of the seminary in turn. This combines 
practice with theory. A real apprenticeship is served under the eye 
of the master. He will be able to say, at the termination of the 
apprenticeship, with a near approach to certainty, what a Town's 
Comm 'ttee could only conjecture—not to be sure who will, but who 
can kecpa good school. The tuition being gratis, the expenses, at 
this seminary, are moderate, being $1.75 per week for board, or 
€ 2.00 including washing.—Registcr 4 Observer. 





EDUCATION IN BELGIUM. 

Mr. Visschers, ina recent report to the Liege Society for the 
encouragement of primary instruction, considers four things as indis- 
pensable to the success of the system: Ist. The establishment of 
primary schools of several grades: 2d. Examinations of teachers, 
and certificates of their capacity: 3d. Primary nurmal schools :— 
4th. The inspection of primary schools. He declares that a good 
school ought to be formed in every commune in the kingdom: 2d. 
That good teachers only ought to receive appointments: 3d, That 
the public and the government ought to have every guaranty that the 
instruction given to the young is good. 

On the first of January, 1837, the population of Belgium being 
4,225,783, only 521,313 children attended school: about one tenth, 

It appears that the education of the people has been until lately, 
at a still lower ebb, though not so low as in most of the European 
countries in which the Papal influence prevails. Inthe province of 
Brabant, in 1815, out of 5,419 militia troops who formed the contin- 
gent of that province, 2,833 could neither read nor write: that is, 
more than half. Of the remainder, it is significantly asked, ** How 
many knew enough to conduct the simplest kinds of business?” 
Besides, what instruction there is in no sense connected with moral 
training. Among 2,220 convicts in the prisons, in 1833, 1,972 (or 61 
per cent.) could neither read nor write, and 472 could only read. In 
other respects they had had hardly any education at all. 





FIRST CIVIL CONSTITUTION OF CONNECTICUT. 


On the 14th of January, 1639, the inhabitants of the three towns, 
Hartford, Wethersfield and Windsor, then called the Western Col- 
ony, convened at Hartford, and after mature deliberation, by volun. 
tary compact, furmed themselves into a State, or Commonwealth, 
and adopted a constitution, or fundamental law of government, with 
the following preamble : 

Forasmuch as it hath pleased the Almighty God, by the wise dis. 
position of his divine providence, so to order and dispose of things, 
that we the inhabitants and residents of Windsor, Hartford and Weth- 
ersfield, are now cohabiting and dwelling in and upon the river of 
Connecticut and the Jands thereunto adjoining, and well knowing 
where a people are gathered together the word of God requireth 
that, to maintain the peace snd union of such a people, there should 
be an orderly and decent government established according to God, 
to order and dispose of the affairs of the peuple at all seasons, as oc- 
casion should require; do therefore associate and conjoin ourselves 
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to be as one public State or Commonwealth; and do, for ourselves | 
and our siceessors, and suchas shall be adjoined to us at any time | 
hereafter, enter into combination and contederation together, to | 
niaintain and preserve the liberty and purity of the gosp-Lot our Lord | 
Jesus, which we now profess, asalso the discipline of the churches, | 
which, according to the truth of said gospel, is now practised amongst | 
us; as also in our civil affairs to be guided and governed according 
to such laws, rules, orders and decrees, us shall be made, ordered and 
decreed. 

Then follows the constitution in eleven articies, which embody the 
identical princi les of civil liberty, which are now recognized in the 
e nstituiion of this State and other States of the Union, and which 
after the lapse of two centuries, the most profound and eloquent 
champions of free institutions are struggling to introduce intu the 
old world. 

We should like to copy this instrument entire, for Connecticut 
may point to it as one of the proudest monuments of her past history, 
and may challenge the world to point to so perfect an example of 
republicaa government as was instituted by it. 

Trumbull thus speaks of it: 

With such wisdom did our venerable ancestors provide for the 
freedom ano liberties of themselves and their posterity. Thus hap. 
pily did they guard agaiast every encroaciunent on the rights of the 
subject ‘This, probably, is one of the most iree aud happy constitu. 
tions of civ.l government which has ever bcen formed. The forina- 
tion of it, atso early a period, when the light of liberty was wholly 
darheaed in most parts of the earth, and the rights of men were so 
little understood in others, does great honor to their ability, integri- 
ty, and iove to mankind. 

The general assembly proceeded as they had leisure, and as oc- 
cusion required, to enact a system of laws. The laws at fist were 
few, and ume was taken to consider and digest them. The first 
statute in the Connecticut code is a kind of declaration, or bill of 
righ's Tt ordains, ‘hat no man’s life shall be taken away; no 
man’s honor or good name be stained ; no man’s person shall be ar- 
rested, restrained, banished, dismembered, nor any wise punished : 
‘That no man shall be deprived of his wife or children: no man’s 
goods or estate shall be taken away from him, nor any wise endam. 
aged, under color of law, or countenance of authority, unless it should 
be by the virtue of some express law of the colony warranting the 
same, estab! shed by the general court, and sufficiently published ; 
or incase of the defect of such law, in any particular case, by some 
clear and piain ru'e of the word of God, in which the whele court 
shall concur. It was also ordained that all persons in the colony, 
Whether inhabitants or not, sLou!d enjoy the same law and justice 
w.thout delay. These general precepts bore the same aspect, and 
breathed the same spirit of liberty and safety, with respect to the 
suljects universally, which is exhibited in the constitution. 

We purposed to subjoin some comments of our own on this con. 
stitution and bill of rights, but we find the substance of what we 
ehou'd say, much better expressed by Bancroft, in the first volume of 
his History of the United States, page 435-36. 

«Under the benignant auspices of peace the citizens of the West 
ern Colony resolved to perfect its political institutions, and to form a 
body politic by vuluntary association. The constitution which was 
thus framed was of unexampled liberality. The elective franchise 
belonged to all the members of the towns who had taken the oath of 
allegiance to the commonwealth ; the magistrates and representa. 
tives were appointed among the towns according to their population. 
Nearly two cetturies have elapsed ; the world has been made wiser 
by the most varied experience; pclitical institutions have become 
the theme on which the most powerful and cultivated minds have 





been employed and the most various experiments attempted; dy- 
nasties of kings have been dethroned, recalled and dethroned again ; 
pretenders have formed a numerous and little regarded body in the 
crowd of ambitious aspirants; and so many constitutions have been | 
formed, or reformed, stifled or subverted, that memory may despair | 
of a complete catalogue ; but the people of Connecticut have found | 
no reason to deviate essentially from the frame of government estab. | 
lished by their fathers. | 
«No jurisdiction of the English monarch was recognized ; the laws | 
of honest justice were the basis of their commonwealth, and there. | 
fore its foundations were lasting. These humble emigrants succeed- | 
ed in inventing an admirable system; for they were near to nature 
and listened to her voice and easily copied her forms. No ancient | 
usages, no hereditary differences of rank, no established interests | 
impeded the application of the principles of justice. Liberty springs | 
spontaneously into life; the artificial distinctions of society require | 
centuries to ripen. History has ever celebrated the commanders of | 
the armies on which victory has been entailed—the heroes who 
have won laurels in scenes of carnage andrapine. Has it no place ' 


for the founders of states—the wise legislators who struck the rock 
in the wilderness so that the waters of liberty gushed forth in copious 
and perennial fountains? They who judge men by their influence 
on public happiness and by the services which they render to the 
human race, will never cease to honor the memory of Hooker and 
Haynes.” 

It is this event—the adoption of this republican frame of govern- 
ment—that the Connecticut Historical Society purpose to commem.- 
morate on the 24th of January, 1840. The venerable Noah Webster, 
whose name is as familiar as a household word throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, has been invited and has convented to de- 
liveran address onthe occasion. There isa great propriety in this 
choice of the orator for the occasion, who will, as it were, in his own 
person, be the representative of the past age and of our own. 

Dr. Webster is a descendant of one of the first settlers in Hartford 
—of one who helped perhaps to frame, and whose voice assented to 
the establishment of this constitution. He was born in Hartford, 
and is now one of the few living links which connect the present 
generation with those who lived and acted inthe days of the revolu- 
tion. His father lived to a green old age, and in his childhood could 
almost have clasped the knecs of [lvuoker and Haynes. The son, 
who thus became familiar with the early history of our state from 
parental lips, which could pourtray its incidents with the vividness 
of an eye-witness and with the pardonable partiality of a puritan, was 
early led to investigate the records and traditions of Hartford and its 
vicinity, and in his address will, to some extent, give to the Society 
the results ‘of examinations made more than a half century since. 
Going back, theretore, in his own experience to the verge of the first 
century, connected with it by ancestral ties and religious faith, and 
by having drank deep at its original fountains, his hearers may ex- 
pect to have the Past summoned before them, like a living presence, 
clothed in the austere simplicity and purity of the olden time, and 
yet touched with the graces and refinements of these latter days. 
May the hand of time continue to pass lightly over his erect frame, 
his firm step and his venerable brow, and leave the ardor of his 
devotion to literary pursuits unquenched. 





i= A beautiful closing scene for the well spent life of an honored 
and practical votary to literary pursuits is that shadowed out in the 
following record :— 

Noah Webster, L. L. D. the veteran of American literature, seems 
to be laying aside his armor, or rather after the manner of ancient 
heroes suspending it in our temples of science. May he long enjoy 
the green old age in which he at present rests from his labors. 

He has g.ven to the hbrary of Yale College, his Alma Mater, a 
number of rare and valuable books, Saxon, Russ, &c. 

He has made a donation of classical and other books to the library 
of Middlebury College, of which one of his sons-in-law was professor : 
among these is an elegant edition of Piiny’s works in folio, which 
belonged to Lord Hardwicke. 

He has given a number of valuable books to the library of Amherst 
College in Massachusetts, of which he was one of the founders. 

He has made a donation of miscellaneous works to the Proprictor’s 
Library in Hartford, the original seat of his ancestors, the first of 
whom was one of the founders of the colony of Connecticut. These 
books are now transferred to the library of the Yeung Men’s Insti. 
tute. 

He has also made a donation of books to the trustees in West Hart. 
ford, the place of his nativity, for the purpose of beginning a social 
library, these are made the basis of such an institution as the donor 


| intended. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION TO FEMALE TEACHERS. 

In our next number (the 15th inst.) we shall be able to 
announce to such females, as are already engaged to teach in 
the common schools next summer, a course of instruction, to 
commence early in February, and terminate in April or on the 
first of May. ‘Tuition free. 


NUMBER 7 AND 9. 
Number seven of the present volume will be published on 
the 15th of January,a d number nine on the 15th of Februa- 
ry with the view of rendering the Journal as serviceable as pos- 


sible to the winter schools. 
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